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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Stéeele. 


The Channel Swim.—To-day is the twenty-ninth anniversary of 
‘Captain Webb’s great swim from Dover to Calais in 21 hr. 45 min. 
Since Webb mastered the Channel many have tried, but down to 
the present year none have been able to repeat the achievement. 


Holbein, who had 
beaten Webb’s record 
in the Thames, made 
gallant efforts to better 
the Channel one, but 


he has never had 
Webb’s advantages. 


Webb was brought up 
to the water from his 
boyhood and as a boy 
had first-class training 
on board the Conway. 
Holbein was quite a 
seasoned athlete before 
he took to swimming, 
and he only turned to 
it because a_ broken 
thigh so shortened his 
right leg that he had 
to give up long-dis- 
tance cycling. His 
first great swim, from 
Blickwall Pier _ to 
Gravesend and back, 
was rather an_ exhibi- 
tion of strength and 
stamina than of skill 
in natation; but, of 
course, he has greatly 
improved in form since 
then. Webb’s Channel 
swim, by the way, was 
about forty miles, while 


in August, 1899, Holbein swam forty-six miles from the Spit Fort to 


Yarmouth in the Isle of Wight. 


Swimming the Channel.—-I have often wondered why in their 
attempt to swim the Channel swimmers alivays postpone their 


the end of summer or the 
beginning of autumn. Nearly all the most 
recent cross-Channel swims have failed 
owing to the rough water and piercing winds 
which the swimmers encounter. In most 
years June and July are the two calmest 
months. One can understand that June would 
be an unsuitable date for a cross-Channel swim 
as it would not give the swimmers sufficient 
time to train, but no such objection applies to 
July. The swimmer who fixes, say, the 
middle of July for the date of his attempt to 
swim across the Channel would have two full 
months in which to train, except in an un- 
usually wet summer. 


attempt until 


Magisterial Ignorance.— Some of the 
London magistrates seem to be acquiring one 
of the most pernicious habits of their brethren 
on the judicial bench. Everyone who has 
lived in London for any length of time is 
aware of the custom of milkmen on their 
early-morning rounds to~ leave the milk 
outside their customers’ doors. Yet a short 
time back Mr. Francis, one of the ablest of 
metropolitan magistrates, declared that he 
had never heard of the custom, and what is 
more he refused to believe that it existed. 
Last week at the police court at Brentford 


Mr. Adolf Beck 


the magistrate pleaded complete ignorance as to what a profes- 
sional step-cleaner was. 
but in the poorer parts of London hundreds of working girls 
add to their income by doing a round of step-cleaning before they 
go to their work in the morning, and hundreds of young girls make 
a business of it and have their regular customers. 


In Mayfair, no doubt, she is not scen, 


Possibly there 
may be no professional 


THE ENGLISH DREYFUS CASE 


Mr. G. R. Sims has been agitating English society for the past week or so to the exclusion of all other 

topics by his tremendous indictment in the Daily Matl of the methods by which Mr. Adolf Beck has 

suffered five years imprisonment although innocent. 

extraordinary character, and one of his friends has already addressed him to his club as ‘ Zola G. R. Sims, 
Esq.’ Mr, Beck has been offered huge sums to appear on the music-hall stage 


Mr. G. R. Sims 


Mr. Sims promises still further revelations of an 


step-cleaners in Brent- 
ford, but if so it is 
about the only district 
in London where those 
useful persons are 
unknown. 


The Closed Door. 
—This is the season 
when City churches (or 
some of them) are 
closed while the clergy 
go for their holidays, 
and the casual wor- 
shippers who have 
grown up in the popu- 
lar .belief that the 
churches are always 
open| find the doors 
barred against them 
when they come up to 
town. Of course, the 
closing is always tem- 
porary and _ under 
proper auchorisation. 
There was, however, 
one instance a few 
years ago in which it 
was quite accidental 
and unauthorised. It 
happened at Christ 
Church. The rector 


went out of town on his annual holiday, leaving all the keys in safe 


keeping save one which was held by the vestry clerk, and one which 


was used by the cleaner. 
leaving a substitute in charge. 
the church as usual and went on with his work, putting the key in a 


Ellis & Walery 
MISS ZENA DARE AT CRICKET 


Miss Zena Dare believes in healthy outdoor exer- 

ci She is appearing in Sergeant Brue at the 

Prince of Wales's and will shortly appear in the new 

piece at the Vaudeville in place of Miss Terriss, 
who is “resting ”’ 
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The vestry clerk, too, took a week end, 
On the Saturday the cleaner opened 


safe place inside. Unforiunately, when he 
stepped outs‘de for a moment the door swung 
to and locked itself. There was no other key 
within reach, and next morning the curate 
and congregation were unable to get in. 


Present-day Shooting.—The “shooters ” 
of the present day have everything in their 
favour in the way of equipment and crea- 
ture comforts, but I doubt if they get as 
much real sport out of their shooting as their 
predecessors of half-a-century ago. It was no 
doubt a bore to be encumbered with the 
quaint old shot pouch, powder flask, wads, 
percussion caps, and the wooden ramrod of 
the early Victorian age; but the men went 
out in smaller parties, and I have the word 
of honour of an old fogey that there was 
better shooting for each. Partridges, he 
declares, were more plentiful. The stubble 
was longer than it is now that the whirring 
machine frightens the birds away and removes 
their favourite cover. There were quite as 
good shots, too, in the muzzle-loading era. I 
think one of the best I ever saw was an old 
poacher turned gamekeeper, who single- 
handed would put up his brace of snipe and 
swinging round bring both down with a right 
and left without the possibility of a miss. 
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Cricket on the Roof—Reviewing Up to Date—Old Youth and Young Age—The Children 
of a Native Prince—The Stage and the Provinces. 


The Stage and the Provinces.—It is curious that the best all- 
round Shaksperean company—Mr. Benson’s—and the best all-round 
English opera company—the Moody-Manners—should both have 
been built up in the provinces. It almost justifies the strange dictum 


of a certain old playgoer—“ London for stars, 
my boy, but the country for talent.” Madame 
Fanny Moody is probably the finest English 
soprano on the operatic stage, and when she 
made her début as Michaela in Carmen hada 
special call at the end of the performance 
though she never came on in the last act. Yet 
the London managers let her drift into the 
provinces. She had no aristocratic friends. 
Her husband, Mr. Charles Manners, also tried 
London before he went touring with opera 
troupes. He is an old Savoyard, and the 
middle-aged playgoer will recollect how vigo- 
rously he used to troll the sentry’s song in 
Tolanthe. Yet London let him go, too ; and 
now they both come back to heap strains of 
English melody upon the Londoner’s stupid 
head—and make a profit out of it. 


A Versatile Reviewer.— Here is a fine 
opportunity for an enterprising editor. It is a 
circular letter which has probably reached other 
and perhaps more sympathetic quarters :— 


I take the liberty of writing to ask if you would be 
open to give me some work to review, or an engagement, 
permanent or otherwise, as critical reviewer. I have had 
many years experience in this class of work and am able 


to undertake the reviewing of any kind of book, and particularly those on art, music, 
and religion. In the event of your agreeing to give me a fixed salary, to be arranged, 
I would then review all the books sent to me here, irrespective of number, without 


further charge other than the actual postage. 


Old Youth and Young Age 


[It is not unjustifiable to assume that some 
of the nervous troubles that haunt the lives of 
the ladies of the present day may be due in 
part to over-social strain in early life and by 
the precocious aping by the youth of the 
manners and customs of the old.—Medical 
Paper.) 

Young maidens at an early stage 

(Alas! we can’t ignore it) 

Begin to ape the ways of age, 

And have to suffer for it. 

A girl who sits up late at night 
Becomes in time a perfect fright. 


But still they run their reckless race 
Until the age they’re aping 

Appears on each once-youthful face 
In lines there’s no escaping, 

And each within her glass descries 

The dreaded crow’s feet round her eyes, 


And then? To capture youth again 
They do whate’er they may do 
For elder folk they see with pain 
Look younger far than they do, 
Proposals scarcely may abound 
With gay young grandmammas around, 


Raising the Game.—lIn the old days our fathers were content to 
have their cricket on the hearth, but some things have gone up in 
the world since then, and now our sons, or such of them as Lelong 
to the choir of St. Paul’s Cathedral, take their cricket on the roof. 


There is a flat roof close to the deanery where 
the choir boys of St. Paul’s, nicely covered in 
by netting, practise at a very fair pitch or play 
some other game, from rounders to a rough- 
and-tumble, Of course, they discard their sur- 
plices and are generally out of collar when the 
game is on. ‘How do you like playing up 
there ?” one of them was asked by a chum. 
“Well,” was the reply, “1 always feel I’m well 
on the way to the pulpit ; whatever I say is at 


all events over the heads of the crowd.” One 


hears a good deal of the roof gardens of New 
York, but London is the only city which boasts. 
of a roof cricket pitch. 


A Quaint Hat.— “I have seen many 
quaint hats,” writes a correspondent, ‘but 
the quaintest was a summer straw sported by 
an Englishman at Boulogne about four years 
ago. He boasted that there was always a 
flavour of royalty about it. It seems that 
King Edward when he was Prince of Wales. 
was rather fond of iced drinks and used to 
absorb them, French fashion, through a straw. 
This loyal subject followed the Prince about 


for a couple of years collecting the straws he 


had used, and when he had secured enough 


for the purpose had them made into the hat of which he was so 
proud. ‘Not a straw in it, my dear sir,’ he used to say, ‘that 
hasn’t touched the royal lips and helped to quench the royal thirst.’ ’ 


THE CHILDREN OF THE MAHARAJAH OF KAPURTHALA 


Kapurthala is one of the twelve Punjab States, It covers 598 square miles and is almost as big as Carnarvonshire. The Maharajah is one of the handsomest as well 


as the wealthiest of Indian princes 
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THE HEROIC DEATH OF LADY HILDA McNEILL 


Who Gave her Life in Trying to Save a Boy in the River Taw. 


Lady Hilda’s Bravery.—Of the many drowning accidents which 
as usual have characterised the season none are sadder than the 
unfortunate death of Lady Hilda McNeill, who lost her life in the river 


Russell 
LADY HILDA McNEILL 


Taw at Fremington near Barnstaple, north Devon, on Monday last 
weekjinjan attempt to save the the life of a little boy, Glyn Pritchard, 
with whom she was bathing. Lady Hilda was not a good swimmer 
being able to swim just eight strokes, but when she saw that young 
Pritchard, who had entered the water just a minute before her, was 
in danger she did not hesitate to strike out to his aid. The sadness 
of the situation lies in the fact that the boy’s sister made frantic 
attempts to save both of them and that Lady Hilda’s only son saw 
the accident from the bank. 


The McNeills——Lady Hilda was one of the five daughters 
of the late Earl of Stradbroke. Lady Hilda Maud Rous, as she 
was born (thirty-seven years ago), married in 1891 Mr. Charles 
Fitzroy Ponsonby McNeill. Mr. McNeill belongs to the ancient family 
of the McNeills of Colonsay, as gallant a family as the Highlands have 


produced. Mr. McNeill’s uncle, General Sir John McNeill, who died 
the other day, was head of the house. His father was originally in 
the Scots Greys, and his uncles were respectively in the Engineers 
and the 78th Highlanders. Mr. McNeill’s brother, Malcolm, has been 
military secretary to the Duke of Connaught in Ireland, and another, 
Angus, of the Seaforths, distinguished himself in South Africa. 


A Talbot Strain.— Mr. McNeill’s mother was the daughter of the 
late Admiral Sir Charles Talbot, grandson of the first Lord Talbot. 
Mr. McNeill is a well-known hunting man and is master of the 
North Cotswold Hounds. He has a place at Carlton Curlieu, 
Leicestershire, where he and 
his wife, who was a very fine 
horsewoman, have been well 
known in the hunting field. 
He also has a place at Broad- 
way, Worcestershire, where 
Mary Anderson lives. Lady 
Hilda leaves two little children 
—Ronald, born in 1894, the 
little boy who witnessed his 
mother’s death from the bank 
of the Taw, and Brenda, born 
in 1897. 


Lady Hilda’s Family.— 
The Rouses, Earls of Strad- 
broke, are an old Suffolk family, 
and the family seat, Henham 
Hall, lies in that county. They 
held high posts in the county 
for many years, and in 1660 
Sir John Rous was created a 
baronet. 


Lady Hilda’s Father.—It 
seems at first incredible that 
Lady Hilda’s father should 
have been born 110 years ago 
and that he fought in the 
Peninsula, while Lady Hilda 
was only thirty-seven ; but the 
earl did not marry until. he TiS ae. 
was sixty-three. LADY HILDA’S LITTLE BOY 


Lady Hilda’s Mother.— 
Her mother, who died three 
years ago, was the daughter of the Rev. Sir Christopher Musgrave 
of Edenhall, a family whose name is familiar in connection with the 
famous glass goblet known as the ‘“‘ Luck of Edenhall.” — It is an old 
painted glass goblet supposed to have been snatched from the 
fairies. - Uhland wrote a ballad about it in German which made it 
known to all the world. To poor Lady Hilda it brought little luck. 


Master Ronald McNeill, aged ten 


Vickery Bros. 


THE SPOT WHERE LADY McNEILL WAS DROWNED IN THE RIVER TAW 
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The Pretty Children Competition and the Editor’s Post Bag—The Moral of the Case 
of Adolf Beck—Living on Poison—The Best Month of the Year. 


The ‘‘Stores” and Income Tax.—lIt is as difficult to correct a 
popular error as it is to suppress an inconvenient paragraph. The 
latter will go round the world and return to its parent with embellish- 
ments, the former will come down through the centuries and defy 
contradiction. ‘There is, for example, the old allegation that the 


“stores”? pay no income tax 
which did duty during the 
agitation against them thirty 
years ago andis now repeated 
as if it were a new discovery. 
When they were first estab- 
lished I believe it was per- 
fectly true. They were regis- 
tered friendly societies and 
paid no dividends ; hence no 
income tax was chargeable. 
Even then at least one of 
them voluntarily paid income 
tax on its profits so that no- 
body should be able to say it 
shirked any duty to the State. 
All the big London “ stores” 
wore eventually registered as 
joint-stock companies, and the 
income-tax collector now calls 
as regularly as he does on 
any other trading firm. 


Living on Poison.—In the 
rivers of some of the West 
Indian islands there abound 


fish which it would be deadly poison for Europeans to eat but which 
the natives find a nourishing and enjoyable diet. In parts of New 
Zealand there grows a sort of orange which no one but a native can 
eat without becoming very ill, whilst a couple would probably poison 
the average Europcan. The Alake when in London had mustard 


made from some peculiar seed 
which would have certainly 
been extremely unwholesome 
for any Londoner to have 
eaten but which the Alake 
regarded as a necessary part 
of his diet. 


Railway Diners.—There 
are numbers of men who find 
some peculiar attraction in 
dining at the restaurants in 
such large stations as Euston, 
St. Pancras, or Liverpool 
Street, and every night take 
their dinner to the music of 
whistling engines and the 
banging and clanging of 
carriage buffers, which appa- 
rently appeals more to the 
ear of the railway diner than 
the strains of the best-trained 
orchestra. After dinner the 
patrons of the railway restau- 
rant enjoy their cigars on the 
main departure platform and 
seem to derive much enjoy- 
ment in watching the hurry 
and bustle that precede the 
departure of the night mails. 


The Case of Adolf Beck. 
—We all agree that Adolf 
Beck is an exceedingly badly- 
used man. He has the satis- 
faction, however, of knowing 
that his innocence has been 
proved, and even if £2,000 is 
a totally inadequate compen- 
sation for wrongful imprison- 
ment Mr. Beck can probably 


OUR PRETTY CHILDREN COMPETITION 


Our competition for the three most beautiful children in the British 
Isles has been a great success, [he photographs have come in merrily 
by hundreds, many of them containing pathetic notes from the 
mothers describing the beauty of their children, We are, however, 
adamantine ; these letters will not be forwarded to the two ladies 
who have so kindly consented to adjudicate and to award the prizes— 
Lady Conan-Doyle and Mrs. Thomas Hardy, the wives of the 
distinguished novelists. Every mother naturally thinks her child the 
most beautiful, but out of several hundred competitors only three can 
become prizewinners. We shall endeavour to compensate others by 
the publication of their children’s portraits in these pages 


OUR NEXT GREAT COMPETITION 


Our readers will find on page 307 of this issue a full account of 

our next great Prize Competition, We trust that they will gather 

together their post cards and send post card albums in to this office 

in November next. Whether they win a prize or not they will have 

the consolation of knowing that the pcst cards will be welcome in 
many of our great hospitals 


A MORNING'S MAIL DURING THE PRETTY CHILDREN COMPETITION 
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make a very handsome sum.as a lecturer and a writer if he cares 
to do so. What is really more serious than the injury done to 
Mr. Beck is the revelation of the curious methods by which he was 
convicted. I believe it is an axiom in the London police force that 
a serious crime is never committed except by a man who has been 


already in prison for a minor 
offence. Consequently, when- 
ever a serious crime is brought 
to their notice they im- 
mediately hunt about for the 
criminal among persons who 
have already been in gaol. 


A Crude Assumption.— 
This amazingly crude assump- 
tion has probably led to 
many miscarriages of justice 
of which the public knows 
nothing, and it seems very 
likely that among the rougher 
classes many men who have 
had the misfortune to get 
into gaol have subsequently 
been convicted for crimes 
which they never committed. 
In Mr. Beck’s case he found 
a most useful champion in 
“ Dagonet,” but every accused 
person is not so fortunate. In 
some ways the London police 
are the best body of men 


in the world, but they are often stupid and prejudiced. Many of 
them seem to think it their duty to get somebody convicted when- 
ever a crime is committed, and as long as a conviction is secured 
justice has been satisfied. Probably in most cases the police really 
believe that they have found the criminal, but honesty of purf ose 


is apt to, go wrong unless 
accompanied by intelligence, 
and in the Beck case at any 
rate the intelligence displayed 
by the Londen police was 
singularly small. 


Best of the Months.— 
To the holidaymaker August 
is the best of the months. 
The heat may be as great as 
July, but it is no longer the 
humid heat of the month of 
showers, and it is more likely 
to be tempered by cooling 
breezes. It is the month 
when society revels in the 
country after the sweltering 
“end of the season,” which 
is at once a boreanda burden. 
More restful it is also for 
the artist, for nature begins 
to show the subdued colours 
which usher in the change of 
the leaf. Finally, it is the 
month to be born in. One 
of those fidgety persons who 
never rest and are seldom 
thankful assures me that the 
people born in August are 
taller than those who keep 
their birthdays in less- 
favoured months. The infor- 
mation is interesting if it be 
true, but then the same 
authority says English girls 
are two inches taller than 
Americans. If that were the 
case how could the latter look 
down on them ? 
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A Pious Hope—What Artists have to Endure—The Newest Journalism—Cosmopolitan 
Chess Champions—Swimmers of the Peerage. 


Chess Champions. —The winner—Mr. Napier—of the national money for them. Every week for twelve months they put by some- 
chess tournament held at the City of London Chess Club is a thing, for when the northern working men go pleasure-hunting they 
brilliant young amateur whose victory in the tournament shows that never stint themselves ; even in the present year, when owing to the 


cotton shortage things have not been too brisk in 
Lancashire, the working men are enjoying afflu- 
ence for the fortnight over which their holiday 
extends. 


Growth of Glasshouses.—At the present 
instant there are some 1,500 acres in England 
covered over with glass, which if stretched in one 
straight line would form a glass hothouse 'a good 
deal longer than the length of England and about 
io ft. in width. Fifty years ago the acreage 
covered by glasshouses did not exceed much 
more than a couple of hundred. From the 
1,500 acres of glasshouses are produced annually 
about 6,000 tons of tomatoes, 2,000 tons of 
peaches, and 1,500 tons of grapes. 


Swimmers of the Peerage.—Several members 
of the gentry and nobility, as the old advertisers 
used to say, are expert swimmers. Two days 
before the unfortunate death of Lady Hilda 
McNeill Lord Aberdeen’s son, Mr. Dudley 
Gordon, swam a distance of over two miles 
between the Dee and the Don, Aberdeen, in 

AYN OUNG | HOPERUI 44 min. 38sec. This beats the record by 15 min. 
Archie: Mummy, dear, if there’s a collision | hope our train wins; don’t you? The feat is all the more remarkable as the sea 
: in these regions is extremely cold. Mr. Gordon, 


the gulf between amateurs and so-called masters is not so great who is learning engineering, is just one-and-twenty. He keeps up 
nowadays as was formerly the case. Teichmann, the winner of the the good old highland tradition by wearing a kilt. Another very 
second prize, has figured with success in many a masters’ tournament excellent swimmer is Lady Constance Richardson. 


on the Continent. Like most Germans his knowledge 
of the theory of the game is monumental, but owing 
to a troublesome affliction of his eyes he seldom does 
himself justice in active play. Gunsberg, who tied 
with Blackburne for the fourth and fifth prizes, is a 
German who has made England his home for more 
than thirty years, In his youthful days he was the 
original Mephisto, the wonderful mechanical chess- 
player that used to astonish the visitors to the Royal 
Aquarium a quarter of a century ago. In addition 

to his sklll at chess 


The New Journalism 


[The ‘Daily Mail” publishes 
stories by children of tender years 
on its editorial page.] 

The world belongs to youth, 
A not too-pleasing truth 

To put it plainly, 

For babes and sucklings speak 
The truths their elders seek— 
Too often vainly. 


The day of age is passed ; 

‘The time is coming fast 
When bottle-feeders 

Of seven months or less 

Will run the daily press 
And write the leaders, 


Ah! youth is well indeed, 


Mr. Gunsberg en- 
joys the reputation 
of being one of the 
best poker-players 
in England. Bridge 
he dislikes as he 
says it is a game 
of luck. 


Pleasure- loving 
Operatives.— Com- 
pared with the 
Yorkshire and Lan- 
cashire operatives 
the working man in 
the south of Eng- 
land does not under- 
stand the meaning 


For age is apt to need of holiday-making. 


A certain leaven, At this time of the 
But still I hope that I year most of the 


Shall never hear the cry— seaside places in 


“Too old at seven.” Yorkshire and Lan- 
cashire are literally - 

packed with mill hands, fitters, and miners. Now- 
adays people of all sorts and conditions flock to 
Blackpool, but in its early days Blackpool in the 
summer months was given up entirely to the northern 
operatives, who may, indeed, be said to have made 
the famous watering-place. With the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire working men their summer holiday is the 
chief event of the year. They belong to clubs which 
exist solely for the purpose of saving their holiday 


SCENE: INQUIRY OFFICE OF ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY 


Artist: Has the editor seen the drawings | left yesterday ? 
Boy: Not yet, sir; you call on Monday and you'll get 'em back all right then 
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Famous Persons’ Doubles—‘*How Happy could I be with Neither’—The Hydro’ Girl— 
A Bear in the Clifton Zoo. 


Famous Doubles.—Most people like Mr. Beck have doubles if 
they only knew it, and there is hardly a distinguished man at the 
present day who is not credited with at least one facsimile of himself. 
King Edward, it is well known, has two doubles—one of them a 
farmer living close to Sandringham and the other the editor of a 
well-known sixpenny weekly. The startling likeness that exists 
between the Prince of Wales and the Czar might easily cause one to 
be mistaken for the other. Mr, Cecil Rhodes had a double, not in 
South Africa but in London, in the person of Mr. F. W. Sidney, the 
author of Zhe Brixton Burglary, Sir Edward Grey can often see 
his double in the House of Commons when he looks at Sir Thomas 
Esmonde, the Nationalist member for North Wexford, and Mr. 
Thomas Catling, the editor of Zéoyd’s, bears such an astonishing 
resemblance to Sir John Aird that he has been mistaken by Sir 
John’s niece for her uncle. 


The Whitechapel Murderer.—‘‘ Mr. G. R. Sims,” writes a 
correspondent, “is quite mistaken when he identifies the White- 
chapel murderer with a crazy member of the medical profession, and 
is equally at fault when he says the man was never captured. The 
real murderer was actually caught and caged, though never tried for 
the murders. He was an athletic-looking young fellow who had 
been to sea a good deal and who had also attended lectures at one 
of the hospitals, where he picked up his undoubted knowledge of 
anatomy. Before he was arrested he had been living with a female 
relative, but after several minor attacks upon women elsewhere was 
sent by her to a private asylum, from which he was taken by the 
police. He was committed for trial at the Old Bailey on these 
minor charges, found insane on arraignment, and sent to Broadmoor 
Asylum.” 


WHICH ? 


Copyright of “The Tatler® 
NEITHER m4 


The Hydro’ Girl.—This month the hydro’ girl is at her best. 
She is fresh to her duties, and is no longer the stale, tired-looking 
person who languidly introduced you to the Aaditués at the end of 
last season. Hers is a curious profession. Bright eyes, good looks, 
a silver tongue, a good voice, musical training, and general versatility 
are her stock in trade; and 
the hydro’ manager or the 
boarding-house proprietor fees 
her just to smile and look 
pleasant and enter- 
tain his paying 
guests. If she is 
particularly clever 
nobody save he 


Copyright of * The Tatler” 
A BEAR IN THE CLIFTON ZOO 


knows she is not one of them. Before you are many minutes on the 
premises she makes your acquaintance casually, draws you out, 
introduces you to the “nice people you ought to know, don’t you 
know,” and generally leads you to believe you have happened upon 
an angel. Later on she plays your accompaniments while you try 
that duet or tactfully manceuvres you into the preliminaries of an 
engagement. She never flirts herself and never allows the young 
men to make serious love to her. If she did it would be the end of 
her own ‘‘engagement,” and to her that would be the end of all 
things, for it is her living. 


A Daughter of Kings.—That interesting convalescent, Miss Maud: 
O’Brien, is one of the seven pretty half-sisters of Lord Inchiquin and 
a lineal descendant of the famous Brian Boru. The O’Brien who 
was King of Thomond in Henry VIII.’s time gave up his kingship: 
and received in exchange the privilege of putting his retainers in the 
royal livery of England, a privilege still possessed by Lord Inchiquin. 
Miss O’Brien’s sister, Lady Hervey-Bathurst, with whom she is 
staying in Scotland, was better known as Miss Moira O’Brien, whose: 
talent for millinery led her into shopkeeping in Sloane Street shortly 
before her marriage. She used to amuse herself in her teens trim- 
ming hats, and from that went on to hat-making for friends. Then 
she had a legacy left to her, and ‘‘ Moira” at once appeared as the: 
legend over the Sloane Street shop. 
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A TRUANT FROM SCHOOL 


“Caught anyfing >?” 
“ee No” 
“Yo wait till yer git ’ome, yo'll catch summat then. Yer feyther’s lookin’ for yer wi’ a strap, buckle end. Wot oh!” 
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TO THE BATHS OF THE 


he thermometer is at eighty in the shade, the Grande Semaine is 

over and Mossoo is getting ready for his summer holiday. 

You can see him inthe shops preparing for it and in the railway 

stations, shoals of him. When we cold-blooded Britishers go for 

our summer holiday we go, and that is about all there is to be said 

about it. But with our friends in France these things are differently 
managed. 

Monsieur has been talking excitedly for weeks about the fatigues 
of his railway journey, for it is quite a three hours trip to the seaside, 
and half-an-hour’s trip by train to monsieur is “a voyage.” The 
things he has bought fill seventeen trunks, the dirty clothes basket 
has been pressed into the service, a striped tent which is to be used 
to bathe from, and twenty-seven parcels of quaint shapes and sizes 
wrapped up at the last moment in English newspapers. 

This is the only season of the year at which your Parisian appre- 
ciates the English newspaper. He does not read our newspapers. 
He uses them to pack in, for French newspapers have a way of 
dribbling sand shoes, shrimping nets, and costumes of the bath along 
the platform, and monsieur, or rather Madame son Epouse, appre- 
ciates the firmer texture of the Z7%zes—which came in gratis a few 
days before and served monsieur as proof in the eyes of his admiring 
spouse that he was well known to the members of the high life 
anglais and a person of importance. As he explains to me, he 
cannot read a line of it—ah, my faith, no !—but he knows its useful- 
ness for packing purposes, and brown paper on this side of the 
Channel is a_ thing practically 
unknown. 

Monsieur has said good-bye to 
all his friends, for no Parisian 
ever travels even out to Neuilly 
(which is about as far away as 
Bayswater from Charing Cross) ~ 
without settling his affairs in case 
he should not return. He has told 
“that dear Jules” and “that good 
Gustave” that he is going on a 
voyage and will not come back for 
amonth. He has been running up 
and down the stairs from his fourth- 
floor flat to the hall doorway since 
six o’clock that morning, and finally 
he has shaken Charles the concierge 
warmly by the hand and left a trifle 
in it. Madame has kissed Madame 
Charles warmly upon both cheeks 
(for are we not beneath the Répub- 
lique ?). Monsieur, madame, the 
little Anatole, Julie the maid, the 
twenty-seven parcels of quaint 
shapes and sizes, and the clothes 
basket holding provisions for the 
journey are packed into the little 
station omnibus, the seventeen 
trunks are piled up outside it, and 
the inhabitants of the Rue Chaptal 
are all at their doorways and their windows to witness the 
departure. 

“Ah! mondieu! Blue stomach! Name ofa little good man ! 
Name of a pipe! The striped tent has been forgotten.” 

Monsieur darts out of the omnibus, his plump legs in their light 
coverings of grey alpaca quivering as he runs, rushes into the house 
and up the staircase and presently returns triumphant. 

“] have it, 1!” he cries, digging the coachman in the ribs with 
one end of the tent pole and all but putting Madame Charles’s eye 
cut with the other end.. ‘Ah, but I counted. Forty-five parcels 
were we, without to count you, my child” (this to madame), “ Julie, 
and le petit Anatole. Let us go then, mychildren. So. Zx route.” 

And monsieur squeezes himself into the omnibus and waves his 
hand to the crowd assembled in the street. There is no cheer— 
French people do not cheer—but the shout of “Go then, good 
voyage, to the re-seeing of you!” could not be heartier if the journey 
were an expedition to the polar regions. 

“Think to it, then. Three hours in the train, and it makes hot 
to-day.””, And Madame Charles uses a grimy pocket handkerchief 
either to wipe away a tear or perspiration, I am not sure which. 

Monsieur in the omnibus is happy. He pinches madame’s ear 
and calls her ‘‘little cabbage darling” ; he promises the little Anatole 
that he shall catch the monsters of the deep, and as his wife is 


SUSPENDED ANIMATION 
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SEA. By John N. Raphael. 


taking her farewell glance at the Rue Chaptal the bad man winks 
at Julie. 

The journey to the railway station is an uneventful one, for the 
hose does not fall down more than two or three times, and presently 
they get there, not, however, before monsieur has counted over all 
his money for the seventh time and has disposed of it in various 
portions of his clothing so that “ the pickpockets Angliches” at the 
station shall not get hold of all at one fell swoop. His tickets have 
been taken days ago and monsieur has “‘ made démarches” to have 
a carriage with a lavatory reserved in the train for himself and his 
party. 

His money is carefully bestowed, the forty-five parcels — not 
including madame, Julie, and the little Anatole—are all on or in 
the omnibus, he knows where his tickets are, and his red ribbon of 
the Legion of Honour has been arranged to the best advantage 
on his grey alpaca coat so as to inspire the porters with respect. 
Everything is in perfect order. 

And yet within two minutes of his ar‘ival at the station monsieur 
is in the wildest state of excitement, and if he had any would tear his 
hair out by the roots. He disappears in a wild throng of blue- 
bloused porters, he loses first madame, then each of the forty-five 
parcels, then Julie and the little Anatole, and then the clothes basket. 
He very nearly starts for Germany, and only the presence of mind 
of the white-capped stationmaster, who drags him out of it by his 
alpaca coat-tails, prevents him from embarking with his family for 

the shed into which the empty carriage 
which he tried to board was presently to 
be stowed. 

At last monsieur and his beloved ones 
with a great many of the parcels are 
placed securely in the right compartment. 
Monsieur with a contented sigh throws 
his broad-brimmed Panama into the net 
above him, and after wiping his pink 
head covers it with a skull cap of grey 
silk. Madame buttons herself into a 
long alpaca dust cloak and pulls a brown 
veil well about her face, and Anatole 
takes some Russian soldiers from his 
trouser pocket and sets them up to kill 
imaginary Japanese. 

“Name of a name!” shrieks monsieur 
suddenly, “ the tickets.” 

He nearly swallows his cigar (it is an 

- expensive one, costing at least 14d., for 
monsieur on his holidays likes to smoke 
a good cigar), bends out of the window to 
unhook the lower handle of the door, 
and rolls head first on to the platform, 
for the door has not been closed yet, 
and with excited prayers to all and sundry 
to ‘hold back the train until I shall 
return myself” he scampers off to where 
he registered the luggage, for the missing 
tickets must be there he thinks. 

They are not there. He had them in his hat. 

The alpaca-covered legs come twinkling back again, and monsieur, 
helped by two porters and the stationmaster—for he is a Knight of 
the Legion is monsieur and therefore worthy of respect—climbs back 
into his carriage, gasps out, ‘| have them, the dirty tickets,” and 
smiles once again. 

“Go then, are we there?” exclaims the stationmaster, suddenly 
becoming very angry with the guard on general principles. “Are 
we there then? See, then! Let us hurry ourselves a little. Name 
of a name!” 

The guards and porters slam the doors; an Englishman who 
had jumped down to buy a paper is captured, told some unpleasant 
truths about Sir Chamberlain, and hustled back into the wrong carr- 
riage ; the stationmaster whistles, the guard blows a thing like a 
small foghorn with the asthma, the engine shrieks despairingly ; 
Mister the chief of the station removes his white-topped cap and 
cries ‘‘ Good voyage” to monsieur, and the train moves slowly and 
majestically out. 

“Sky !” exclaims monsieur to his startled spouse a moment after- 
wards ; “Grand ciel, the tent ! ” 

But he will not know until their journey’s end whether or 
not the striped tent in which his soul so glories has been left 
behind. 
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Greatness Thrust Upon Him 


A Short Story. 


By Sydney Phelps. 


t was the wedding day of the Rev. Eustace Weare. The cere- 
mony and reception were over, and a brougham stood at the 
door to carry the “happy couple” to the station. 

Mr. Weare possessed a brother, and the brother chanced to 
be a sub-lieutenant in his Majesty’s Navy. It had been his proud 
lot to officiate for the first time in his life as ‘*best man,” and he 
made it a point of honour to do the thing thoroughly according 
to the traditions of the service. So far everything had been right ; 
he had provided pounds of rice with which to cheer the travellers, but 
now a terrible thought struck him. Where were the indispensable 
old shoes ? 

“Look here, girls,” he said to the bridesmaids, “one of you has 
got to lend me her shoe.” 

“Certainly not,’ was the answer, ‘‘they exactly match our 
frocks. You will find one somewhere about the house.” 

Young Weare fled indoors, bounded into the kitchen, and—as 
ill luck would have it—chanced upon a pair of shoes belonging to 
the cook. 

She was a very good, very plain, cook, and she wore good-sized 
shoes—strong, serviceable, with stout soles and formidable heels. 

“Hurry up, Bernard. They are just off,” came a voice. 

The sub-lieutenant rushed to a window and had a flying shot at 
the wretched bridegroom just as the latter—having gallantly handed 
in his bride—was about to step into the brougham after her. Even 
that would not have mattered so much had not the unhappy parson 
chanced at this moment to turn to wave his hand to his mother as 
she stood on the balcony. The missile caught him neatly just under 
the left eye. 

“ Bernard, you have hurt him,” came acry, and the sub-lieutenant 
ran to the door in time to meet his brother returning to the house to 
bathe his cut cheek. 

Young Weare’s distress was great and his apologies were most 
sincere. His brother accepted them with the utmost good humour, 
assuring him that the hurt was really of no account whatever. 

“T am afraid it will leave a mark,” he said, gazing ruefully at 
himself in the glass. Looks as though I had been having a diffe- 
rence of opinion with someone or other. I don’t mind as long as it 
does not annoy Ethel.” 

“Too late for her to back out ofit now, old chap. She has sworn 
to do all the nursing and cherishing. I am afraid you will have to 
hurry up if you are going to catch your train.” 

As a matter of fact Ethel Weare did decidedly mind her husband’s 
handsome face being disfigured in this manner. Eustace had a fair 
complexion and a sensitive skin, so the cut showed up extremely 
well. 

The drive passed without further incident. Arrived at the station 
Weare went off to take the tickets for the delightful old-world 
cathedral city where he had decided to spend his honeymoon. 

On leaving the window of the ticket office he collided with a 
gentleman standing near. Turning to apologise he saw to his 
dismay it was his bishop. 

*The latter looked with some curiosity at Mr. Weare’s face and 
said, “ 1 am afraid you have met with an accident ?” 

By a slight trickling of blood on his cheek Eustace became 
aware that his wound had broken out anew. Hastily applying his 
handkerchief he said, “It is really nothing, my lord; the fact is 
that this is my wedding day and——” 

“ Already !” said the bishop. “ Dear me, dear me!” 

He had a reputation for wit to keep up. 

Eustace rejoined his wife and told her of his few 
conversation with the bishop. 

*“ Eustace,” she exclaimed in horror, ‘ he thinks I did it !” 

“My darling: !” The rest of the conversation is unimportant. 


words 
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An hour’s railway journey followed, and. the mark on Weare’s 
cheek absolutely flamed. 

On arriving at the hotel where he had engaged rooms he became 
aware that he attracted a good deal of curious attention. 

It was a very quiet county hotel which might almost have 
been considered an annex of the cathedral. The proprietor alone 
could have been taken as a symbol of all the virtues and one over. 

He looked askance at his visitor. 

“You will excuse my mentioning it, sir,” he said, “ but this is 
a very quiet house. I hope you won’t find it too quiet for you, 
We are used to such regular customers, gentlemen who come here 
again and again because there is no disturbance, and they are so 
particular.” 

“That’s my wretched eye!” thought the bridegroom as he 
hastily reassured the anxious Jandlord. 

It was indeed his eye, and heavily did he pay for his brother’s 
proficiency as a marksman. The very waitresses conveyed to him 
by their manner that they were not “ friendly girls? and so would 
stand none of his nonsense, whilst the young ladies in the bar 
assumed an air of frigid propriety when he asked to see a time 
table. 

On the other hand, he found that the men in the stable showed 
distinct inclination towards his society. He engaged a trap in 
which he could drive Ethel to see some of the places of interest 
in the neighbourhood. On the first occasion he left her on their 
return at the front door and took the carriage round to the yard, 

“We've got some rather good-looking cattle here, sir, if you’d 
care to take a sight of them,” said the head ostler. 

Mr. Weare assented and strolled into the stable. 

After looking at one or two indifferent animals he came to a 
loose box in which stood a handsome hunter. 

‘Squire Raby’s, sir. _ What do you make of that ?” 

Eustace knew something about horses. He came from the west 
country and his father had hunted all his life. He passed his 
fingers lightly along the beast’s off hind leg and felt at the head 
of the shank-bone inside of the hock a bony enlargement. 

“ Spavin,” he said shortly. 

“So I say, sir. Now what might you be advising. Me and 
the vet can’t see eye to eye.” 

A flash of memory came to Eustace; he could almost recall the 
tones of his own father’s voice as he answered, ‘‘ Iodide of mercury 
and perfect rest.” 

“ T know one of the right sort when I see him, sir.” 

As they passed through the yard a terrier of uncertain pedigree 
greeted them. The ostler lowered his voice. 

“ Grand after rats, sir. A treat. Now if it is in your line——” 

“Good heavens! It is my eye again,” thought the parson, and 
declined the offer of an evening’s amusement. 

A most inconvenient reputation for being a thorough sportsman 
pursued him like a fury. In vain he refused to attend a very small 
race meeting and a little affair with the gloves between two local 
feather-weights ; nothing shook these simple souls from their honest 
belief that he, Eustace Weare—Eton and Trinity—was the last 
survival of the almost extinct race of sporting parsons. 

It chanced that Squire Raby, lord of some thousands of acres 
and patron of two desirable livings, humorist and practical joker, 
arrived at the hotel. He saw the parson, heard something about 
him, and finally from the smoking-room window, not far from the 
stable yard, overheard the following conversation between one of 
the stable hands and a local coster. 

The stable boy was a late importation from London, where he 
had worked in the yard of one of the big omnibus companies and 
had in his leisure moments gone often to the cheaper theatres and 
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music-halls. He had in his own mind identified Eustace with the 
hero of a lurid sketch entitled 7he Fighting Parson. The coster 
fancied himself as a boxer and was most irate at hearing the boy’s 
opinion that a clergyman staying at the hotel could “ give him fits.” 

“J tell you,” said the younger voice, ‘‘ I know all about him and 
his sort. Preaches to you on Sunday till your eyes drop out and on 
Mondays can show you the way to use your mauleys a treat. Look 
at the eye he’s got on him already. Likely as not had to fight some 
fellow to get his missus.” 

““Garn,” said the other voice in an accent probably acquired in 
London. ‘She saw to that.” =~ 

“Look at him with horses. 
knows what’s wrong with them. 
school.” 

**T could knock the head off him,” said the coster 

“ Bill, I shouldn’t say you was exa tly a beauty now, but your 
own missus wouldn’t know you when he’d done with you. You just 
take my tip and leave him alone.” : 

“Well, let me get at him and we'll see. 
friendly tap on the head and we can start.” 

The boy looked at him with withering contempt. 

“That’s all you know about it. Shall I tell you what he’d do? 
He’d just forgive you, that’s what he’d do. How would you 
like that ?” 

Bill mentioned several things about what his feelings would be 
under such circumstances. 

‘* But you say he’d fight,” he objected. 

“ Of course he will. You let him see you ill-treating a dog now. 
Offll go h’'s coat ”—the boy warmed to his work and gave a repro- 
duction of a scene at the Canterbury—“ Catch it, my lad. I catches 
st and——”? 

“Sneaks it.” 

“Not much. Can’t spout parson’s togs; besides, ’taint ine 
game. Then he wipes the street with you. Try it, that’s all.” 

“ Dogs bite,” said Bill reflectively. 

“Then make it your missus. You start knocking her about the 
same as you do at home. Then it’s, ‘Stop that, my man,’ and he 
puts her behind him like this.” 

“Does he? I’d like to see my missus being put behind any 
man when there’s a scrap on. That won’t do. Try again.” 

“Well, what’s wrong with the moke ?” 

“No. Perhaps he’ll stand a bit more,” said Bill. 
that.” 

“You have him round this evening,” said the boy. 
back about seven o’clock.” 

Mr. Raby laughed long and loud and resolved to be a spectator 
of the scene. Nothing could have been better arranged. As 
Mr. and Mrs. Weare returned to the hotel they were aware of a 
small crowd gathered to watch a coster having a difference of 
opinion with his donkey and belabouring the poor beast with blows 
from a heavy stick. 

Eustace held views on the subject of cruelty to animals. 

“Go inside, dear,” he said to his wife. 

Mr. Raby had already engaged a nice front seat behind the wire 
blind of the commercial-room window. 

“ Now, my man,” said the clergyman, “he’s had quite enough of 
this sort of thing.” 

‘Hear him,” said Bill, ‘standing up for his little cousin. 
enough, has he? Well, fair is fair, so here’s your share.” 

Out flew his huge fist and landed a neat little blow just under 
Mr. Weare’s right eye. 

“ Now he'll catch it,” sang the stable boy in ecstasies, dancing on 
the pavement in his joy. 

But at this moment it occurred to the donkey to take a hand or 
rather a tooth in the proceedings. He was used to being knocked 
about by his master, but as a general rule he had some dim idea of 
the reason for his pain. To-night’s sufferings had been thrust upon 
him and he resented them. ‘A snap of a set of large yellow teeth, a 
fortunate catching of the tail of the coster’s coat, and the brutal 
master lay on his back with his faithful donkey standing over him 
apparently on the point of kneeling on him. 

The coster realised the situation and disliked it. 

“Lemme get up,” he said. “Call him off. 
to one.” 

The parson’s hand fell on the reins. 

“Tl let you up,” he said, ‘if you’ll promise not to knock your 
animal about for a week.” 

“Make it three days, governor. 
as I do.” 


Just takes a glance at them and 
They don’t learn them that at 


I'll just give him a 


“T might try 


“ He'll be 


Had 


Tain’t fair, two 


You don’t know that moke 
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‘“* Promise you won’t pay him out for this.” 

The donkey appeared impatient of parley and to desire to settle 
the matter himself. 

“ Hold on,” said Bill. 
your own way.” 

Eustace selected a tempting carrot from the stock in the cart 
and held it under the donkey’s nose. It wavered. Revenge was 
sweet, but carrots were sweeter. The yellow teeth relaxed their 
hold and Bill rolled away into safety. : 

“You're all right, governor,” he said. “Sorry I jabbed your 
peeper for you. Thought you had your flippers up.” 

He drove off and Eustace joined his wife. The squire informed 
the four walls that he would not have missed it for £10. 

‘* Eustace, it was splendid of you,” said Ethel. ‘I am so proud 
of you. But what a dreadful knock that horrid man gave you. 
And on the other cheek, too. It might have hurt a little more if it 
had been the same one, dear, but really it would not have looked 
quite so bad. How will you preach on Sunday?” This was a 
serious question. Eustace Weare had as a compliment been asked 
to preach at the evening service at the cathedral on Sunday. He 
looked at himself in the glass. The sight was awe-inspiring. 

“Tt may have gone down by to-morrow, dear,” he said. 

She shook her head, having already some acquaintance with 
the obstinate character of the black eye. 

“Tf not I must go and call on the bishop and ask him to find a 
substitute for me. He is sure to hear the story sooner or later and 
may as well know the truth.” 

On the afternoon of the next day the Bishop of Dashminster 
entertained the squire of King’s Raby. The squire also entertained 
the bishop, for he gave him a glowing account of the donkey 
incident. The bishop and the squire were very old frien¢s. 

“T tell you ’ll give that man the living of King’s Raby ; that is, 
if you'll warrant him sound as far as Church matters go. I don’t 
want any fancy heresy ; we’ve had some of that. There is the billet 
waiting for him.” 

“You do not even know his name,” said the bishop. 

“Tt has slipped my memory, but Ill find out. He’s staying 
at the ‘George.’ He looks a bred ’un and gave most sensible 
advice about treating my horse’s leg. Sound enough there. Plumped, 
they say, directly for iodide of mercury. The fool of a vet wanted to 
try fly-blister ; might as well put on cold cream. Married and settled 
down, too. You should just have seen him tackling that old passive 
resister between the shafts and luring him off the man with a carrot 
as a bait. I understood what the wisdom of the serpent meant.” 

Just then a servant informed the bishop that Mr. Weare would 
be much obliged if he could spare him a few moments 

Off went his lordship to the library. 

Mr. Weare’s appearance fully justified the bishop’s start of 
surprise. The left cheek showed a patch of dull orange shading 
off into brilliant green ; the right wore a mass of black shot with an 
unhealthy blue. 

“My dear Mr. Weare, you cannot have been married again.” 

“No, my lord. The fact is that I have met with a slight 
accident. It would not matter so much only I am asked to preach 
at the cathedral on Sunday evening. I came to beg your lordship 
to find a substitute for me, for really I cannot appear in the pulpit 
like this.” 

“Most decidedly not,” said the bishop. ‘Could you give me 
any outline as to how the—er—accident occurred ?” 

Eustace got a little red as he answered, “I had to remonstrate 
with a man who was ill-using an animal in Dashminster yesterday.” 

The bishop smiled delightfully. 

“Not a donkey by any chance was it ?” 

“Well, yes, as a matter of fact it was a donkey,” said Eustace, 
amazed at the shot. 

“T think I can arrange about the sermon without any difficulty. 
By the way, I have an old friend of mine here this afternoon—Mr. 
Raby of King’s Raby. I should really like you to meet him; I 
think you will find you have much in common. Never mind about 
the black eyes ; he has seen lots of them in his time.” 

The bishop preached the sermon on Sunday evening at the 
cathedral, a slight indisposition having prevented Mr. Weare from 
doing so as arranged. 

Eustace is the present rector of King’s Raby. He is much liked 
and respected. He would be perfectly happy but for a rather 
inconvenient reputation which he has—for which he cannot in the 
least account—for being the keenest of sportsmen, one of the most 
knowing judges of horseflesh, and a really terrible fellow with his 
fists. 


“TY don’t want hydrophobia. Have it 
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The Educators of Young England—Head Masters in their Studies. 
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THE HEAD MASTER OF WESTMINSTER-DR. GOW IN HIS STUDY 
Dr. Gow, who was born in 1854, has been head master of Westminster School since 1901. He was educated at King’s College School and Trinity College, 


Cambridge, where he was third in the classical tripos. He was called to the Bar in 1879 but has never practised as he was appointed head master 
of Nottingham High School in 1885 and kas since devoted himself to schoolmastering 
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The Bathing Season—Many Pictures from Many Cameras. 


SOUTHPORT DONKEYS LOW TIDE 
Miss G. Hudson, Newstead, Alexandra Road, Southport Mrs. Coxon, 16, West Hill, Sydenham 


HIS FIRST BATH AT SCHOOL NEDDIE’S ANNUAL 
B. C. Cumberland, The Lynchet, Hart Hill, Luton J. Hockaday, Courtlands, Portman Road, Boscombe, Hants 


WHAT IS IT? MERMAIDS 


C. J. Hankinson, 13, Albany Villas, Hove C. J. Hankinson, 13, Albany Villas, Hove 
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The Bathing Season—Many Pictures from Many Cameras. 


THE WATER HANDICAP THE BATH 


J. Hockaday, Courtlands, Portman Road, Boscombe A. W. Howell, Durnford House, Langton Maltravers, Wareham 


AN IRON ISLAND BATHING AT ETRETAT, NORMANDY 


F. R. Gulline, 16, Falcona Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne May French, Strangemore, Dungiven, co. Londonderry 


AQUATIC DIVERSIONS 


W. Inglis Jones, Derry-Ormond, R.S.O., Cardiganshire, Wales 
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A Royal Window.—-There 
is a window at an hotel near 
Marienbad upon which several 
European princes and _ sove- 
reigns have written thcir names 
with a diamond ring, the latest 
addition to the list of royal 
sivnatures being that of the 
King of Greece. The owner of 
the hotel would dearly love to 
secure the signature of King 
Edward on the window, but 
his Majesty merely contents 
himself with reading the list of 
distinguished names without 
apparently thinking of adding 
his own to the number. 


On the Moors.—The best 
shot in the Royal Family is the 
Prince of Wales, and his Royal 
Highness was never in better 
form than on the twelfth, when 
he shot over the Duke of 
Devonshire’s celebrated moors 
in Yorkshire. The shooting 
party were out early in the 
morning and before lunch-time 
had bagged over 200 brace. 
The Goyles moors, which 
belong to the Duchess of 
Northumberland, are being 
shot over by Mr. Herbert 
Straker and a large party, the 
birds being very plentiful. The 
weather on the whole was 
favourable to the sportsmen on 
the twelfth though it was some- 
what variable. 


Mr. Balfour’s Début.—The 
Prime Minister’s first appear- 
ance inpublictook place when ke 
was twelve years old at a large 
open-air féte given at Whi's 
tingehame by Lady Blanche 
Balfour to some hundreds of 
children, The boy who one day was to be 
Prime Minister helped to entertain the children, 
and at the end of the day, standing by his 
mother, made a very short speech to them 
which was enthusiastically cheered. It is 
doubtful if many of his audience heard him, 
for the boy spoke in a very low voice and 
was distinctly shy and nervous, for it was the 
first occasion on which Mr. Balfour had 
addressed a public gathering, 


At Tring.—Lord Rothschild, who has 
recently been entertaining Mr. Balfour at 
Tring, owns one of the finest herds of Jersey 
cattle in England. The herd is not a very 
old one, but no expense has been spared in 
getting it together, and it certainly ranks as 
one of the premier herds of Jerseys in the 
world. Lord Rothschild has taken an active 
interest in promoting the interests of the agri- 
cultural society at Tring, whose annual show 
has become a much more successful affair 
than most shows nowadays. 


and of Mr. Winston Churchill. 


born 1894. 


LADY SARAH WILSON 


Is a sister of the late Duke of Marlborough and an aunt of the present duke 
She married Major Gordon Wilson of the Horse 
Guards in 1891, and has two little boys — Randolph, born 1893, and Alan Spencer, 
She has all the Churchill love of adventure and went through the 
siege of Mafeking as the correspondent of a London newspaper 


Coming of Age.—Cholmondeley Castle 
was last week the scene of great rejoicing 
when the festivities celebrating the coming of 
age of Lord Rocksavage, the eldest son of 
Lord and Lady Cholmondeley, were held. A 
big dance was given and supper was served 
in the magnificent dining-room which is one 
of the largest in England and contains many 
paintings by Rubens and Vandyke. Lord 
Rocksavage is a popular young man much 
given to all forms of outdoor sport and is a 
distinctly clever shot. He is a lieutenant in 
the gth Lancers and saw active service in 
South Africa. 


B.-P.’s Mother.—Mrs. Baden-Powell, who 
will celebrate her eightieth birthday next 
month, is one of the few women who take a 
real interest in astronomy. By a happy idea 
she devotes certain rooms in her house in 
Prince’s Gate to her own hobbies and those of 
her sons. For instance, in the drawing-room 
stands a telescope, in another room can be 
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Lafayette 


seen various trophies of her 
son, the distinguished general, 
while another room has been 
converted into a picture gallery, 
and on its walls hang paintings 
by her artist son. 


An Old-fashioned Squire.— 
Mr. John Innes, one of the 
wealthiest of Surrey landowners, 
who died the other day belonged 
to the old race of squires that 
is fast dying out. He was 
known as the Squire of Merton 
all through his life, and even 
in death he acted up to his 
name. By his own desire he 
was accordcd an old-fashioned 
rustic funeral. The coffin, 
beside which was laid several 
sheaves of wheat, was borne to 
the cemetery on a waggon 
drawn by four farm horses, and 
behind these walked in pro- 
cession 300 of his furm hands. 


Mr. Winston’s Aunt. — 
Lady Sarah Wilson, whose 
portrait appears on this page, 
is the wife of Major Wilson of 
the Horse Guards and _ the 


youngest daughter of the 
7th Duke of Marlborough, 


the grandfather of the present 
peer. Lady Sarah is one of 
six sisters, all of whom except 
| herself married peers. Her 
eldest sister is Lady Wimborne, 
the mother of Mr. Ivor Guest ; 
another sister is Lady de Ram- 
sey, and her othr three sisters 
married respectively Lord 
Tweedmouth, the late Duke of 
Roxburehe, and Earl Howe. 
Although Lady Sarah is Mr. 
Winston Churchill’s aunt she 
looks far more like his sister, 
and has much in common with 
her distinguished nephew even though she 
does not share all his political views. 


The Owner of Chillingham.—Lord Tan- 
kerville, whose name has received such bold 
advertisement lately, is really more soldier 
than sailor. He was only four years a middy 
and was subsequently seven or eight years in 
the army. At one time he was bitten by the 
Christian Science craze, and people said he 
took to the American religion because he 
married an American wife. Lady Tankerville, 
who was a Miss Van Marter, is, of course, an 
American, The tragic death some years ago 
of his sister and her husband, the late Lord 
Dalhousie, within a few hours of each other 
was a grcat shock to him, and at one time his 
health was not at all good; but he seems to 
have recovered withcut the aid of Christian 
Science and is no longer of the cult. Lord 
Tankerville is the owner of Chillingham 
Castle and the famous herd of wild cattle that 
roam in its park, 
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A ROYAL LOVER OF CATS 


Princess Victoria of Schleswig-Holstein’s Feline Pets. 


jane public, more especially the cat-loving public, were extremcly 

anxious over the illness of Princess Victoria of Schleswig- 
Holstein. To this amiable lady’s support of the National Cat Club 
and cat shows the cat world is much indebted, for it has given the 
fashionable cult so necessary to the success of any hobby, and 
without which patronage, no enterprise, amateur or professional, 
can ever survive its introduction. 

A genuine cat-lover, it is 
now some years since the 
Princess Victoria became 
patron of the National Cat 
Club. Having given her 
name to the undertaking she 
displayed her interest to the 
public by entering her cats— 
pretty silver Persians—for 
competition at the Crystal 
Palace and Botanic shows, 
and subsequently her Royal 
Highness has gone the length 
of placing her Windsor cattery 
at stud, thus entering into the 
practical part of cat owner- 
ship as well as the part which 
means outlay and worries—: 
that of showing and com- 
peting for prizes. 

Like the Queen, who 
treasures every medal she 
wins, the Princess Victoria is 
very proud of the tokens and 
trophies [which her long- 
coated pussies of the East 
bring home to Cumberland Lodge, and prominent upon the table 
of her boudoir stand two of the loveliest models in silver (which 
spell honour for the Cumberland cattery won at the Crystal Palace), 
a pair of Persian cats. Cats in silver became the vogue as spccial 
prizes through her grace of Bedford, who for so many years gene- 
rously gave to the N.C.C. the loveliest silver cat pepperettes for 
competition. It is said the noble Fritz of Woburn—-whose picture 


‘TWIN ROSES ON ONE STEM” 


was given in our pages a few weeks since—was the handsome 
model which gave her grace’s silversmith his study. Among the 
lucky cats whose bewitching beauty is given inthis way to posterity 
(following the example of the Egyptians, whose models of felines are 
so full of interest to writers and lovers of cat history) Lady Decies’s 
peerless chinchilla, Zaida, has her double in silver, and the original 
feline founder in England of the line of chinchillas—-Mrs. Balding’s 
famous Lambkin—stands 
empress-like on the N.C.C. 
trophy orten-guinea urn which 
subsequently fell to the 
charms of the lucky Zaida, 
who has won. this: trophy 
some five times for Lady 
Decies. 

Mr. Landor’s picture of 
the Fair Maid of Windsor 
shows one of her Royal High- 
ness’s_ favourites, and a 
prettier, more winsome, puss- 
cat was surely never before 
the camera. The kittens 
from Windsor is also another 
charming study of Mr. Lan- 
dor’s, whose name stands 
high as a photographer of 
animals. ‘Twin Roses on 
One Stem” is the photo of a 
pretty pair of royal blues also 
in \the Cumberland cattery. 
Among the fsmart owners: of 
beautiful cats may be named 
the Duchess of Bedford, the 
Duchess of Sutherland, the Lady Dufferin, Lady Aberdeen, Lady 
Decies, Lady Maitland, Lady Hothfield, Lady Alexander, and Lady 
Knatchbull. Lady Marcus Beresford, who did so much to forward 
the hobby, has given it up, much to the regret of the fancy generally 
and the surprise of everybody. Lady Decies is now offering all her 
cats for sale with the exception of Zaida, and it is said she has given 
them up for Pekinese syanie!s. 
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TWO OF PRINCESS VICTORIA'S KITTENS 
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A Bachelor Diplomatist.—It is rumoured 
in New York that Lord Lonsdale’s diplomatic = 
cousin, Mr. Gerard Lowther, thinks of marry- 
ing an American bride. Mr. 


brother of the Deputy Speaker 
anda young man of parts with 
an eye upon one of the more 
important embassies, but at 
the age of forty-six he is looked 
upon as a confirmed bachelor 
at home. He used to be at 
Washington, and was very 
popular there till he was sent 
to Santiago as minister pleni- 
potentiary three years ago, 
American society finds the 
stalwart and handsome dip 
lomat worth cultivating during 
his holidays, and in recognition 
of his perfect manners and his 
versatility calls him ‘ The 
Admirable Lowther.” It has 
quite forgotten, where it does 
not remember to his credit, 
the little incident that made 
him unpopular with the anti- 
English set some years ago. 
I belicve some ill-conditioned 
Yankees were so rude as to 
say something insulting about 
Queen Victoria in his pre- 
sence, and he promptly and 
very effective'y resented it. 
Even at the time the best 
section of the American people 
applauded him for standing up 
for his country, and now the 
man in the street takes an 
intense interest in the fact 
that he wears a black bathing 
suit bordered with red. 


LORD 


KINNOULL SALMON-FISHING 


SOCIETY GOSSIP. 


Lowther is a 
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THE CHILDREN OF THE COUNTESS OF SHANNON 


Lord Boyle, born 1897; Lady Helen Boyle, born 1898; Master Robert Boyle, born 1900 


IN THE STREAM NEAR DUPPLIN CASTLE 
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A Family of Sportsmen. — Mr. Percy 
de Paravicini, who with his two sons had 
such a narrow escape 
the Thames at Datchet the other day, is an 


from drowning in 


old Etonian and a well- 
known athlete, having played 
cricket for Eton, Cambridge, 
and Middlesex, and football 
for England. He is married 
toa sister of the Marquis of 
Cholmondeley and has three 
little boys, two of whom were 
with him at the time of the 
accident which nearly cost 
him his life. His brother, 
Mr. Harry Paravicini, who 
was almost as well known 
an athlete at Harrow as he 
himself was at Eton, lives in 
Sussex, where he takes the 
greatest interest in the county 
cricket ; he is the father of 
Chandos Paravicini who 
played for Harrow against 
Eton at Lord’s a couple of 
years back. Although their 
name has such a foreign 
flavour the Paravicinis have 
been in England for 
many generations and are 
essentially British in their 
love of ‘sport of all kinds. 
(n their schooldays both the 
brothers were, needless to say, 
known as * Para,” their sur- 
name in full being much too 
big a mouthful. Mr, Harry 


now 


Paravicini married almost 
immediately after leaving 


Harrow and never was at a 
university, 
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Scenes from “Sergeant Brue” at the Prince of Wales’s. 


Stage Pictorial Publishing Co. 
oo ‘s 


MISS ZENA DARE AS ‘‘MABEL WIDGETT”" AND MR. FARREN SOUTAR AS ‘MICHAEL BRUE” 


s shop. Mabel is supposed to be engaged to Gerald Treherne, but he is in love with the sergeant’s daughter 


Stage Pictorial Publishing Co. 


MISS. OLIVE MORRELL AS ‘‘AURORA BRUE” AND THE ‘‘JOHNNIES” IN THE PARK 


Aurora is the daughter of Sergeant Brue and begins her career as a nurse. The broken arm of her patient, Gerald Treherne, son of an official in the Home Office, 
has mended, however, long before he takes it out of the sling, for he and Aurora fall madly in love with one another and she is deaf to all the other ‘“ Johnnies” 
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Our Photographic 


‘The season for snapshots is 
now in full swing. We 
pay each week the sum of 


ONE GUINEA 


for the best snapshot which 
we receive during that week. 
All the letters in this Com- 
petition must be sent to the 
Kodak Editor, and all photo- 
graphs, exclusive of the prize- 
winners, will be returned im- 
mediately if accompanied by 
a stamped and addressed en- 
velope, except those we desire 
to retain for publication pwr- 
poses either in connection with 
the competition or elsewhere. 
For these we pay 


HALF-A-GUINEA 


each for the copyright. Every 
photograph must ,have plainly 
written on the back the name 
and address of the sender and 
a clear description of the sub- 
ject. Original topics rather 
than merely ordinary views 
of scenery or buildings are 
desirable. 

The amusement of kodak- 
ing perpetuates a holiday jaunt 
more effectively than any 
amount of writing can do, 

There are six points for 
competitors to bear in mind :— 

3, That a photograph must 
make an effective reproduc- 
tion, Some of the most artistic 
work of the Camera Club 
will not do this, 

2. That the photograph should not be of too familiar a stsbject. 

3. That all letters received up to a Saturday morning are 
included in the result announced on the following Wednesday week. 

4, That it is imperative there should be a stamped and addressed 
envelope if the photograph is to be returned, 
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SECRET DOOR IN WARWICK 
Sixth Prize—Paul Plucknett, 16, Woburn Place, Russell Square 


IN AN OLD HOUSE 


Competition—The 


BUSY 


First Prize—Paul Wendover, 7, Monksham Lane, 
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Eight Prizewinners. 


5. That it is essential the 
name and address of the sender 
should be carefully written on 
the back of the photograph. 

6. It is requested that only 
one photograph be sent in 
any given week, 

This week, in addition to 


our prizewinners, we have 
pleasure in highly com- 
mending the following 
subjects :— 


“The Captain’s Daughter,” 
H. Ramsay, Woodside, Artox;. 
Dalry, Ayrshire. 

“Sons of the Prairie,’ 
Miss Tewan, 6}, Broadmead 
Road, Folkestone. 

“Children on a Bank,” 
Keith Gladstone, Abberton 
Manor, Colchester. 

“ Consolation,” Miss E. W. 
Angus, Five Diamonds, Chal- 
font St. Giles, 

“Tn Holland,” the Hon, 
Mrs. J. B. Bouverie, Rock- 
ville, Tenby, Wales. 

“Going to the Fair,” Miss 
Edith Lawson, Somerville, 
Rodway Road, Bromley. 

“A Morning Dip, Bognor,” 
N. Barker, Tower House, 
Felpham, Bognor, 

“The Home of the Iron 
Maiden, Nurenberg,” S. E,. 
Bee, 19, Lessar Avenue, Clap- 
ham Common, S.W. 

“Darby and Joan,” Miss: 
Isaacson, 15, Waverley Road, 
Sefton Park, Livergool. 

“Berne Bear Pit,’’ Lieut.- 
Colonel Rudge, Stede Court, Harrietsham, Kent. 

“ Mapledurham Mill,” A. J. Sadler, 1, Leslie Villas, Tetherdown, 
Muswell Hill. 

“ Picking Daisies,” Reginald Moon Lamb, J, West Albert Road, 
Sefton Park Liverpool. 


Woodford, Essex 


VENICE IN ENGLAND—HIGH BRIDGE, LINCOLN 
Second Prize—Reginald H. Cocks, Holly Lodge, Abingdon 
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Our Photographic Competition—The Eight Prizewinners. 


ON GUARD MENAI SUSPENSION BRIDGE 
Fifth Prize—Otho W. Galgey, Colonial Bank, Kingston, Jamaica 7th Prize—S. Watson, Alexandra Rd., Morecambe 


THREE LITTLE FISHWIVES—THE FISHING STATION, EASTBOURNE 
Fourth Prize—Charles Breach, 1, Matlock Road, Eastbourne 


A SMALL JACK TAR A GATE AT THE ENTRANCE TO THE TEMPLE OF KARNAK 
Eighth Prize—The Hon. Mrs. Bevan, Lligwy, Machynlleth Third Prize—Miss Violet Pigeon, 80, Marine Parade, Brighton 
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The Forbes Robertson and the Beerbohm 


ost of the theatres in Tokio are owned by the teahouses in 


the neighbourhood. Vhe Fukanzo Theatre (rebuilt in 1872) 
has seventeen owners, so even in the East the practical use of a 
syndicate is understood. Natural’'y these teahouses have an interest 


in supporting the theatres from the 
fact that a play continues all day 
-—for many days or even weeks — 
and visitors naturally require re- 
freshments, charcoal braziers for 
pipes and warmth, tea, wine, beer, 
confectionery, rice, and fish. Such 
plays as The Loyal League, a 
representation of the fair and 
foul means by which the forty- 
seven free lances succeeded in 
avenving the death of their lord, 
is a most popular play at this par 
ticular theatre. The plays are 
always well staged. Women’s parts 
are played by men in Japan, 
and were it not for the ridiculous 
falsetto voice it would be impos- 
sible to tell the different sexes. 


THE FUKANZO THEATRE, 


{No. 165, AuGusT 24, 1904 


Tree of Japan. 


Ichikawa Sadanji, the Tree of Tokio, is one of Danjuro’s 


favourite pupils. 


TOKIO, JAPAN 


His costumes call for envy by the foreigner, who 
finds in him a most genial and courteous host, and is made quite 
at home in his dressing-room—nething like a dressing-room in an 


English theatre. The vé/es Ichi- 
kawa Sadanji plays are on the 
lines of Beerbohm ‘Tree, so he 
is called by the foreigners whe 
often attend his performance the 
Beerbohm Tree of Japan. Danjuro 
himself has been called the 
Japanese Irving. 

Onoye Kikugoro plays practi- 
cally the same 76/es in Japanese 
drama that Forbes Robertson does 
on the English stage. An earrest, 
painstaking artist, very much ab- 
sorbed in his part, he started when 
quite a child. Like all the first- 
class actors of Japan great atten- 
tion is paid by him to every detail 
of his robes and swords, and some 
of them are of great value and age. 


THE FORBES ROBERTSON OF JAPAN 


Onoye Kikugoro 
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THE BEERBOHM TREE OF JAPAN 


{chikawa Sadanji 
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VALUABLE PRIZES. 


“TATLER ” 


He LAGE ER 


COMPETITION. 


YOU MAY HELP CHARITY. 


What do You do with your Picture Post Cards? 


eee tONe is sending post cards to their friends during their holidays; in some cases several post cards are sent 


daily. 
of to-day are exceedingly artistic 


The majority of these post cards are destroyed. This is a pity, as a great number of the picture post cards 
The Editor of THe Tater has arranged for his readers a Picture Post Card Scrap 


Book Competition, in connection with which the following valuable prizes will be given away :— 


First Prize valued at £20; 


Second Prize valued at £10; Third Prize valued at £5. 
Final Details as to the Actual Prizes to be announced shortly. 


These prizes will be given to the readers of THe TaTLer who send in the three most beautiful and artistically 
prepared scrap books of picture post cards, representing views, comic incidents, &c., associated with the country or 


seaside, or with any other subject. 


The editor will give the fullest consideration to the work of any competitor in which beauty of arrangement or 
decorative detail specially characterises the scrap book. There are many kinds of post card scrap books published- 
Every reader is welcome to use any one of these or to design and arrange one for himself. 


It is suggested that the scrap books of the senders should be sent to the hospitals, but this is optional, and they 
will be sent ‘back where desired, provided that a stamped and addressed envelope accompanies the scrap book. A 


coupon will appear in every number of Tue Tatter from August 31 to November 16, twelve weeks in all. 


These 


twelve coupons must be sent in with the scrap books any time from November 16 to November 30. 


Our Twelfth Double 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from July 6. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of £5, and two prizes of £3 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
no one can win more than one first, second, 
or third prize in the year, but the winner of a 
lower prize may try for a higher one. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 


4. If two or more solvers ‘‘tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“tied ” solvers, or some other method may be 
adopted. 


5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THe TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than first 
post o2 the second Monday following the date 
of issue, ze. answers to the eighth acrostic 
(dated August 24) must be delivered not later 
than first post on Monday, September 5. 


6. All solutions should bear at the top of 
the page in large print letters a pseudonym 
of not more than twelve letters. ‘ Made-up” 
names are the best. Female diminutives like 
“May” or “ Mab” are objected to as leading 
to confusion, The real name and address 
must also be sent in. If the Acrostic Editor 


cannot read the solutions they will be dis- 
qualified. Only one answer can be allowed 


- on one sheet, and the sheets should be halves 


of note paper. 

7. Country solvers are warned not to post 
later than Saturday, and all that halfpenny 
stamps very often lead to delay and loss. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 5 


(Twelfth Series) 


Kae CaO ele re 


R 
{ ANTONIO | 
oh | REVERSED | A 
{ CREW 
37 . REVERSED § Cc 
E 


ema oie ae 
5 STORMS 


1. ‘‘Clipper’’ may be applied to any ship, not merely 
a one-masted one. 

2. See Merchant of Venice. ‘‘ Wimbledon"’ has 
evidently made a slip in putting ‘* Bassanio,'’ which does 
not fit the upright, but unfortunately it must stand as 
written. 

4 ‘ Etiquette '’ does not fit the light. 

5. ‘‘ Squalls'’ and ‘“ sou’-westers "’ are accepted. The 
Acrostic Editor does not understand ‘‘ Simsons.”’ 


Double Acrostic No. 8 
(Twelfth Series) 


Our two lines of defence you here may see— 
_ One always ready, t’other going to be. 


1. Great colony in Western Africa 
From a great river takes its name. Now say. 

2. He represents us to a Foreign Power; 
That is, a great one, and in timely hour 
Proposals makes that friendly feelings bring. 
'Tis said the greatest of them all's the King. 

3. Means ‘‘ poison.’ Often used as ‘‘spite.” 
Usual accompaniment of snaky bite. 

4. Just passed. Whatever time you take it 

| More than just passed you cannot make it. 
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Acrostic Prize Competition. 


Correct answers to No. 5 have been received from: 
Abcertes, Aida, Awdry, Attrafala, Arvalana, Almeria, 
Abna, Altisidora, Arosa, Altona, Attrisolle, Ashbury, 
Aenea, Aylwards, Alsagon, Aulton, Adabarth, Audax, 
Agnes, Agag, Atalanta, Alnwick, Arho, Altanower, Aston, 
April, Amsted, Blackie, Bydand, Belmanor, Bavette, 
Beauty, Briar-rose, Bydif, Boscombe, Bunting, Berks, 
Bosmere, Bluebags, Brislington, Beppo, Bonnie-bell, 
Barbara, Buxsted, Bimbo, Cervin, Cherry-cheeks,Cymric, 
Castledene, Clarelou, Cabbaloff, Chicot, Caddles, Caldan, 
C.R., Coomb, Chippie, Cherry-bobs, Charingthay, Carlos, 
Cass, Corrib, Carrickduff, Chiria, Cherie, Cambridge, 
Chinchin, Chipper, Chelfish, Dumnorix, Dolabella, 
Dainty, Dowdsir, Doune, Dilatory, Dodo, Duberley, 
Drummer, Decanus, Darekil, Duchess, Driscoll, Daddy, 
Dignity, Dearthing, Dewankhas, Esperance, Eliot, Elms, 
Evelyn, Elleville, Electra, Enos, Fuelma, Frisquet, 
Fidelia’ Flosager, Florodora, Fulmarno, Fortiter, Francis, 
Fog, F. Bones, Fulwood, Fiora, Freda, Gasco, Golo, 
Geralec, Gumberbird, Gargoyle, Gatherso, Gartonsar, 
Guffero, Gala, Geskwick, Gloyns, Glevum, Grimstone, 
Golfoozler, Herr-oil, Howitzer, Horsa, Harrington,'Heath, 
Hadantoste, Hadith, Ignota, Jacko, Jag, Jersey, Joker, 
Jinko, Jack-absolute, Klara, Kaschcasch, Kamsin, Keys, 
Keewee, Kiwi, King-cole, Kingsan, Kettle, Ko, Keepatit, 
Kempsey, Lengthington, Lutra, Louth, Leirum, Leep, 
Lavender, Lord-jim, Loris, Lhasa, Lannie, Marie, 
Maxima, Monty, Miesmine, Muswell, Mars, Madelfat, 
M.L.H., Minorca, Mummer, Muggleton, Minschen, Mop, 
Monazite, Moremie, Marion, Mees, Mouth, Motorist, 
Macaudax, Manor, Mahtal, Mudjekeewis, Novice, Nam- 
rag, Nimble, Nacnud, Nibs, Nedals, Olea, Oak, Omar, 
Ozia, Ole-miss, Osoesi, Paddy, Pachyderm, Pearl, Pord, 
Pompom, Pophen, Punjab, Pongo, Polmood, Paris, 
Pirouette, Petite, Peverel, Pongkyle, Pacdam, Penguin, 
Primavera, Pixie, Pluto, Petronella, Quack-quack, 
Reeders, Rough, Reindeer, Roma, Raven, Rumtifoo, 
Robin, Ronpu, Ror; Skerry, Silver-fox, Skyscraper, 
Sivart, She, Shadwell, Spartan, Snibbets, Saltpan, Snipe, 
St. Quentin, Sairy-gamp, Swansnest, Scraps, Snaffle, 
Sheward, Square, Senga, Salmon, Sa, Supercargo, 
Squeak, Tax, Towser, Tufted-hen, Truth, Tina, Temple- 
maj, Talbot, Tobias-john, Tatticalli, Troloss, Tidy-hero, 
Talfourd, Tryandu, Tamworth, Tormead, Tarbaby, 
Taffy, Teufel, Theodore, Usher, Usgood, Vinna, Vilikins, 
Victor, Wasp, Waver, Wylemore, Weel, Wildman, 
Workitout, Whatho, Wyst, Wynell, Wugmump, Widow- 
twigg, Wamdee, Winifred, Waterside, Wizard, We-two, 
Yasmar, Yoko, Yeleklub, Zika. 

The Acrostic Editor much regrets that no answer to 
No. 3 was received from “ Bosmere,"’ ‘‘ Ronpu,"’ ‘‘ Jag,” 
“‘ Workitout,’' or ‘‘ Waterside.’ He fears Bank Holiday 
may be responsible. They should all write;strongly to 
the G.P.O. 


“* Audax,"’ ‘ Paddy,’ ‘‘ Rough,’ and some others are 
requested to conform to the first part of Rule 6 or con- 
fusion may arise. 

‘* Awdry,"’ “Carlos,’’ and ‘‘ Punjab"’ are requested to 
ee ordinary half-sheets of note paper as required by the 
rule. 

Mrs. Morris of Leeds is informed that the pseudonym, 
‘‘Leirum,"’ is taken and is requested to adopt ‘ Loris’” 
instead. 


RHE RARE Bite 
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Current Games, Sports, and Pastimes. 


An Unbending Tory.—Mr. Rowland 
Hill has been for so many years the moving 
spirit of the Rugby Union that his resigna- 
tion of the office of honorary secretary is 
something of an event. Mr. Hillis a man 
of immense force of character, and he has 
never allowed himself to be moved from his 
conception of what the Rugby game ought 
to be. As a man he is regarded with the 
greatest admiration, not to say affection, by 
all those who have come much in contact 
with him. Many people, however, who 
have the highest respect for Rowland Hill 
personally are of opinion that his stern 
and unbending Toryism has not been to the 
advantage of Rugby football. He has 
always remained utterly untouched by the 
spirit of the age, and professionalism is as 
great a bugbear to him to-day as it was 
twenty-three years ago. His detestation of 
professionalism made him take a leading 
part in the movement which resulted in the 
breaking away of Yorkshire and Lancashire 
from the Rugby Union fold and the conse- 
quent loss for international matches of those 
sturdy Yorkshire forwards which were a 
terror alike to Irish, Scottish, and Welsh 
teams. In Ireland, where the spirit of com- 
mercialism practically does not exist, there 
is no demand for professionals. In England, 
however, where the question of £ s. d. enters 
so greatly into all our games, it is impossible 
to keep the paid player out of any popular 
sport. Either professionalism or loss of 
popularity is inevitable, and the latter Mr. 
Hill has unhesitatingly preferred. 


The Prince of Lawn Tennis Players,— 
William Renshaw, who died the other day, 
was unquestionably the most distinguished 
figure that lawn tennis has yet produced. 
Fortunately, perhaps, for him the game was 
still in its infancy when he appeared on the 
scene as the absence of any fixed or recognised 
style gave more scope for his great qualities. 
I can remember perfectly well the first time I 
saw him play: it was in 1880 at the Irish 
meeting in Fitzwilliam Square, Dublin. He 
was then a slim, sunburnt youth of eighteen or 
thereabouts, and his powerful volley- 
ing, then an almost unknown ‘feature 
of the game, enabled him to win the 
Irish championship for the first time 
without much difficulty. In those 
days Renshaw was far from being the 
great player he subsequently became, 
but his first winning of the Irish 
championship marked an epoch in 
the game. Until that time all the 
best lawn tennis pliyers had assumed 
that the strokes which were effective 
in rackets must necessarily be~effec- 
tive inlawn tennis. Indeed, the three 
first champions of England—S. W. 
Gore, P. F. Hadow, and J. T. Hart- 
ley—were all Harrovians who had 
played a great deal. of rackets in 
their schooldays. Renshaw’s chief 
glory was that he had the acuteness 
to see that lawn tennis was neither 
a diluted form of rackets nor the real 
tennis, but a game szz generis. Like 
the majority of lawn tennis players 
William Renshaw was a purely one- 


Copyright of “‘ The Tatler” 
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The Clifton and Cambridge cricketer who is 
now playing for Essex 


game man. I believe in his Cheltenham 
days he showed signs of becoming a useful 
sprinter, but he had no taste for cricket 
or football and was a very indifferent golfer. 
All his faculties and powers seem to have 
been devoted to the game of which he 
became such a master, and since his retire- 
ment it is not too much to say that lawn 
tennis has remained stationary. H. L. Doherty 
is probably a more effective player than Willy 
Renshaw ever was, but he has added nothing 
new to the game. 
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Yorkshire’s Defeat.—Warwickshire 
owed their unexpected victory over York- 
shire to the admirable bowling of Hargreave 
and Field, and it would be most ungenerous 
to deprive either of these bowlers of any of 
the credit due to them for their excellent 
performance. Nevertheless, I do not think 
that had either Lord Hawke or F..S. Jack- 
son been playing for Yorkshire Warwick- 
shire would have won their famous six-runs 
victory, but Lord Hawke was laid up with 
an untimely attack of lumbago and Mr. 
Jackson was engaged in sterner matters than 
cricket, and so Yorkshire fell. Yorkshire, 
even if not so strong a side as of yore, 
has shown such extraordinary recuperative | 
powers this year that not until Myers was 
bowled did it seem possible that they could 
be beaten — but fate and Warwickshire 
proved too much for them. 


Where Essex Fails.—According to E. 
H. D. Sewell, who certainly knows some- 
thing about the matter, Essex are one of 
the strongest batting sides in the country. 
C. B. Fry, I see, takes practically the same 
view, but then Mr. Fry happens to be one 
of the side whom Essex beat by an innings 
and 200 runs. Possibly Sewell and Fry 
may not be impartial critics, but there is no 
doubt, I think, that Essex are a far stronger 
side than their actual performances make 
them out to be. Probably the cause of 
more than half the misfortunes of Essex is 
a lack of bowlers. Perrin is certainly one 
of the finest batsmen in the country, and 
Fane, McGahey, and Gillingham are worth 
a lot of runs between them, but it is use- 
less to make runs if you are not able to get 
the other side out.) The knowledge that no 
matter how many runs you make your oppo- 
nents are likely to make just as many 
does not produce in any cricket team exactly 
the spirit that makes for victory. The feel- 
ing that even if their batting failed there 
were Cuttell, Hallows, and Brearley, not to 
speak of Kermode, ready to do all sorts of 
unpleasant things to their opponents has been 
worth a good many victories to Lancashire. 


Too Easy for Lancashire.— Those 
who are neither Yorkshiremen nor 
men of Warwick would have preferred 
that Warwickshire had been beaten— 
not from any undue fondness for 
Yorkshire nor dislike of Warwick- 
shire, but simply because all interest 
has now vanished from the county 
championship. Only the most un- 
likely combination of events can now 
deprive Lancashire of championship 
honours. On the cricket they have 
played this summer the Lancashire 
team is beyond a doubt entitled to 
the first place among the counties, 
but we should like to have seen the 
side have to fight a little harder for 
its place. Had Yorkshire beaten 
Warwickshire there was just the 
chance that Lancashire might have 
been pressed hard. As it is Lanca- 
shire can afford the luxury of two 
defeats, or even three, without being 
deposed from the first place. 
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On the Edge of the Football Season.— 
It is difficult to realise with the thermometer 
at somewhere about 70 deg. in the shade that 
we are.on the edge of the football season. In 
a little more than a week League matches 
will once again be in full swing. Possibly, of 
cgurse, we may have a cold, wet September, 
but judging from our experience of the past 
few years September 
will be pre-eminently 
a month for cricket 
rather than football, 
Apart from Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, where 
the interest in every 
kind of sport is always 


THE GREATEST OF LAWN TENNIS PLAYERS 


William Renshaw, who died last week 


at high pressure, cricket seems to lose its in- 
terest for the spectators before August is over, 
and I know many people who during June 
and July could only talk of averages and the 
county championship are now looking forward 
to the time when they can read of the deeds 
of Tottenham and Southampton. This is not 
altogether to be wondered at. Three-day 
county matches, unless one is personally in- 
terested in the success of one or other of the 
sides, is apt to become wearisome. Run- 
getters nowadiys have become too prolific 
and too numerous. Someone remarked to 
me the other day that C. B. Fry, Tyldesley, 
and Hayward were born too late. Had they 
flourished forty years ago their triumphal pro- 
-gress would have been followed with far more 
interest. It seems to contradict this theory 
that spectators at cricket matches are much 
more numerous at the present day than they 
were half a century ago, but it may be that 
the increased gates are due more to the county 
championship than to the interest aroused by 
the doings of individual cricketers. 


The Venue of the Final.—It will evidently 
not be the fault of the Football Association 
if some new arrangements are not completed 
at an early date for a ground with adequate 
accommodation of every kind to be at the 

_ disposal of the Football Association for, the 
mext Cup final The last few months have 
certainly not been a close season for the 
Finance Committee of the Football Associa- 
tion, who have been hard at work prospect- 
ing in anticipation of obtaining a suitable 
location on which the final ties as well as 


possibly the Scotch matches when their turn 
comes to be played in London can be 
decided. Though so far matters have hardly 
got beyond the initial stage, there is every 
reason to believe that the Football Association 
will have the option, at all events, in the 
very near future of a metropolitan ground in 
a central position as well as with every 
requisite in the shape of standing and seating 
accommodation to meet the fullest require- 
ments of the Association. 


Mud-flinging at the Oval.—It would be 
folly to deny that Surrey’s performances this 
season have bitterly disappointed many of the 
county’s well-wishers and supporters. Never- 
theless, I quite fail to see how matters are 
) likely to be improved by in- 
discriminate mud-flinging at 
the executive at the Oval. 
In a recent issue 77 2¢h in- 
vited the members to go 
down to the Oval and sweep 
the selection committee away 
neck and crop and block out 
the windows of the pavilion 
whence these wiseacres wit- 
ness the game. A few days 
Jater one of the London daily 
newspapers went one better 
in its charges against the 
Surrey committee, and after 
declaring that by the actions 
of the said committee the 
Surrey captain is almost 
reduced to a mere cypher, 
stated, among other 
civilly-spoken —_accusa- 
tions, that instructions as 
to changing his methods 
and managing his field- 
ing are often sent out 
from the pavilion to the 
captain under cover of a 
telegram envelope. 


Wild Charges.—I am not a member of 
the Surrey Club and hold no brief for the 
committee, but such wild accusations only 
reflect discredit on the irresponsible persons 
who make them. I am assured on the highest 
authority that it is absolutely untrue that in- 
structions have ever been sent out in a yellow 
envelope from the pavilion to the captain, and 
it seems quite evident that the writer in 77-zh 
has not the least idea as to how the match 
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committee is composed. As the Surrey autho- 
rities—not wisely, I think—do not publish the 
names of the match committee 1 am not at 
liberty to say more than that every single 
member of that committee is a first-class 
cricketer who has played for Surrey. Two of 
the committee until quite recently were active 
members of the county team, while one other 
is doing excellent service for the county during 
this present season. Even the Athletic News, 
which is seldom hysterical, expressed the 
opinion last week that the most damning 
criticism of the Surrey executive is the muta- 
bility of the captains since Mr. Jephson per- 
manently laid down the position which has 
been held by such men as John Shuter and 
K. J. Key. 


The Lack of a Captain.—It has undoubtedly 
been a grave disadvantage to Surrey cricket 
that since the resignation of Mr. Jephson 
no permanent captain has been found, but it 
is hardly fair to lay the blame for this on the 
shoulders of the committee. It is simply a 
piece of bad luck that among the Surrey 
amateurs of the present day there is no one 
with sufficient money and leisure to take up 
the office of captain, but the absence of 
such an amateur is hardly the fault of 
the committee. I believe it is a fact 
that the captaincy at the beginning of the 
season was offered to Mr. Dowson, who 
would have accepted the post had he not 
been offered a position in a firm of Glasgow 
printers which in common prudence he could 
not decline. It was distinctly unfortunate 
for Surrey, but are the committee at fault 
because they were unable to persuade Mr. 
Dowson to abandon a most tempting and 
advantageous offer for the sake of the honour 
of being captain of the Surrey eleven ? 


Seaside Cricket.—For the Hastings and 
St. Leonards cricket week this year ex- 
cellent sides have been got together, on paper 
at any rate. For the South of England against 
the South Africans, Ranji, Jessop, Evans, 
Day, Hesketh-Prichard, Payne, Braund, 
Hearve, and Seymour have promised to 
appear ; while for their second match, North v. 
South, the South team will include B. J. T. 
Bosanquet, Hayward, Hesketh-Prichard, and 
Seymour. I understand that the North team 
will include Lord Hawke, R. H. Spooner, W. 
Brearley, Hirst, Tyldesley, Rhodes, Lilley, 
Haigh, and King. 


HOW YORKSHIRE SUPPORTS 


Photograph by Lord Hawke 
ITS GREAT PLAYERS 


A corner of the cricket ground at Leeds during Hirst’s benefit match 
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U.S.A. Behind the Age.—Republics do 
bring with them unqualified 
Thus the New York Financier 
has been telli g us that the Amcrican Post 
Office is a quarter of a century behind the 
age. In the U.S.A. there is no parcel post. 
is impossible to get a bill through Congress. 


not always 
blessings. 


private parcel companies are able to 
put pressure on the rival Congressmen, 
and thus no government there forces 
through a parcel post bill. It is 
nice to think that there are still one 
or two things in which poor old Europe 
can show more enterprise than our 
friends on the other side. 


St. Louis Exposition.—We have 
all heard much of this great inter- 
national exhibition, and therefore we 
have with much pleasure received 
from the enterprising manufacturers 
of the famous ‘‘ Swan” founta’n pens 
a well-printed booklet of fifteen 
photographic views of the various 
handsome structures. Each building 
is concisely described and cost stated. 
Mabie, Todd and Bard intimate that 
they will gladly send a copy free to 
all readers mentioning this paper who 
apply by post card to any of their 
establishments : 93, Cheapside, Lon- 
don ; 95, Regent Street, London, W. ; 
and 3, Exchange Street, Manchester. 


A Woman’s Regiment. — The 
Kaiser is the only European sovereign 
who can boast of having a woman’s 
regiment raised in his honour. When 
the Kaiser was hunting in Prussia 
some years ago 800 Lithuanian girls, 
tall of stature and strong in limb, 
formed themselves into a mounted 


bodyguard and volunteered their services as an escort for his Imperial 
The offer was duly accepted, but the number of the 
escort was reduced to a couple of hundred. The uniform of this 
picturesque regiment was navy-blue cloth trimmed with gold. 


Highness. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


Why? Because it 


All the existing 


On Mali 
NA 


THE BIG ‘‘ FREEZE” 


This is the title given to the accompanying cartoon which we reproduce 
from the pages of the clever little Aberdeen comic journal, Bon Accord. 
It represents the Lord Chancellor offering the millions worth of property 
to the leader of the Free Church, Mr. Mactackit, much to the dismay of the 
leader of the United Free Church, The legend beneath it is as follows :— 
The Lord Chancellor: Don't be bashful, it’s all yours 
The Rev. Mr. Mactackit: Guid be praised we ha’e a Hoose o’ Lords 
Principal Rainy: That I should live to see this day! 


it 


me jee Qasereseiees “lh ae 


A MANCHESTER AND LIVERPOOL MIDLAND 
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EXPRESS PASSING THROUGH THE CHEVIN 
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A Passion for ’Buses.—The Londoner’s: 
inborn love for buses is one of those things. 
which no one coming from the provinces to 
London can understand. As a mode of con- 
veyance the London ’bus is only interesting’ 
to strangers as a curious survival of a barbarous age. 
average Londoner clings to it as to one of his most cherished posses- 


Yet the 


sions. When the Tube was first 
opened we heard that now the Lon- 
doner was shown what modern 
travelling is like he would abandon 
his beloved ’bus ; so he did for a 
few months, but nothing could keep 
him from his old love, and the returns. 
published last week show that the 
*bus companies, so far from suffering 
from the competition of the Tube, 
have this year done better than ever. 


Eternal Silence. — Talking of 
*buses, | wonder has anyone noticed 
what an air of eternal silence hangs: 
over them all. Inside or outside a 
*bus one never hears any conversation: 
except an occasional question to the 
conductor, and even then the ques- 
tion is generally uttered in a subdued. 
whisper as though the questioners were 
in church. It is not as though the: 
passengers preferred reading rather 
than talking. The light inside a 
*bus, not to speak of the jolting, does. 
not permit of comfortable reading, 
and outside the silence is as deep as. 
inside. A London ’bus is apparently 
regarded as a_ sacred affair, the: 
solemnity of which must never be dis- 
turbed by anything above a whisper. 


Tattooing Booming. — In New 
York tattooing has become a craze: 


. among the wealthy folk, and weird 
devices and emblems are at a high premium. 
tattooer wraps himself in a certain atmosphere of mystery, and as he 
works out a rare device on the fair arm of some great lady tells how 
it will bring her some strange and unexpected piece of good fortune. 


The fashionable 
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OFF TO MARGATE 
On Board the ‘“ Royal Sovereign.”’ 


LOOKING AFT FROM THE BRIDGE 


CAPTAIN 


THE MATE ON THE LOOK-OUT 


COMING INTO MARGATE 


SHIP AHOY! H.M.S. ESSEX 


Campbell & Gray 


AT THE MOUTH OF THE THAMES 
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THE BRAN PIE. 


If is curious to think what great events may often hinge 
on small things or small people. We have just seen 
how in one of the greatest empires of the world the fortunes 
of the dynasty, perhaps the chance of revolution, perhaps 
the course of future policy, hung on the sex of a child about 
to be born. It isa solemn fact that the birth of a male 
heir to the Czar was an advantage to his authority far out- 
weighing the scattering and shattering of his fleet in the 
Far East; and it is another fact that the birth of a son to 
the King of Italy would now do as much to strengthen that 
monarchy as even the renewal of friendship with France. 
| pee philosophers are apt, or have been apt, to 
sneer at the importance of royal and imperial families 
and to declare that no man is indispensable—still more no 
baby—and that nations make their own history. But it is 
not merely the prince that is of importance but the position 
to which he is born. The blind evolution of the Russian 
people has brought it to a point at which the personality of 
the ruler is of enormous importance. A particular Czar or 
Grand Duke may not be of very great weight, but com- 
pounded with certain circumstances he becomes an im- 
portant factor in world-history. The same is true of 
undoubtedly great men. Napoleon, but for the French 
Revolution, would probably have made a moderate name 
as a successful soldier of fortune, perhaps in the East India 
Company’s army. Robespierre, but for the same convulsion, 
would have made no name at all in history and at most 
a mild celebrity as a local philanthropist and dabbler in 
didactic oratory. Born, as Heine put it, to weigh out 
brown sugar, he found a king dumped down into his scales ; 
he weighed him in the balance and found him wanting. 
This did not make Robespierre other than a very ordinary 
man. 


WA oat makes a man famous is often his qualities of mind 

and temperament, but still more it is the faculty for 
being in a conspicuous place at the crucial moment. Certain 
persons have the luck, as we call it, to be on the spot at the 
right time. They suggest themselves to the mind of a 
commander-in-chief as proper persons to command expedi- 
tions. They appear to a Prime Minister at his wits’ end 
for a young and energetic head for some department. They 
have that occult and unconscious power of conforming to 
the course of events that M. Maeterlinck considers to be the 
essence of what we call good fortune. (1 wonder whether 
he found that he possessed this power when he tempted the 
petits chevaux at Dieppe the other day.) 


ow it is obvious that no baby could do better, as a 
beginning, than be born heir to a Czar of All the 
Russias. A good many persons to begin with will be pro- 
foundly grateful to him for the mere fact of his sex, from the 
doctors who assisted him into the world onwards. Little 
Alexis Nicolaievitch, if he succeeds in living to manhood 
(and he will have every help), must figure largely in history. 
His existence will elevate one influenceat court and depress 
another. The unconscious touch of soft baby fingers may 
do more to turn policy than the explosion of many bombs. 
Or again it may not; there is no saying. But at worst 
the presence of a male heir in the household of the Little 
Father will make him less little and more of a father to 
nearly all his subjects, and will enable him to go on his way 
with fresh vigour and confidence. The question remains, 
of course, what way ? 


i[e is sometimes a topic for regret with lovers of peace and 

quiet that matrimonial alliances and family connections 
now are not allowed to influence national policy to any great 
extent. It undoubtedly softens the acrimony of diplomatic 
intercourse when the heads of two snarling peoples are uncle 
and nephew, to say nothing of all sorts of cousins and other 
relations, But after all the nations will have their say in 
the matter, and they are fond enough of quarrelling. For- 
tunately the newspaper press enables:them to work off a 
good deal of their steam in leading articles or special 
correspondence ; but, on the whole, sovereigns are kept 
pretty busy in quieting their nations. Is not the secret of 
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By Adrian Ross. 


the occasional ebullitions of Kaiser William that he acts 
as a sort of safety valve to the passions of the great German 
Empire? When there is a crisis of Anglophobia the 
imperial valve lifts and blows off steam which might 
otherwise burst the boiler in war. Then, if British steam 
becomes dangerous, some elaborate courtesy takes off the 
pressure and all is once more moderately friendly. 


oN X J hen Alexis the Providential comes to sit on the throne 
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of All the Russias, which we will hope may be a 
somewhat easier seat then than it is now, a direct descen- 
dant of Queen Victoria will be on the throne of each of the 
two great military empires of eastern Europe. Whether 
the composite Austrian dominions will have been parted 
between their big reighbours is doubtful. In any case the 
rulers of the bulk of the world will be a nice little family 
party. This cannot but act favourably for peace. By the 
time Alexis is of age to govern perhaps Great Britain will 
have protection, conscription, and the Channel tunnel, and 
will then be part of the Continent and exempt from much 
of the hatred and jealousy of past years. That ‘cursed 
ditch,” as our ally, Maria Theresa, called the Straits of 
Dover, is the secret of half the envy and ill will with which 
the war-worn Continent has regarded us. 


pee Alexis Nicolaievitch will see some changes 
in the Russia he will be called on to rule. The 
hunger for annexation may have been replaced by a healthy 
appetite for internal prosperity and the dead level of 
bureaucracy and orthodoxy by a stir of local liberties and 
moderately free thought. It is not very much that the 
sensible and educated Russians wish for at first—little more 
than a voice in their own affairs and the substitution of 
some common sense for a great deal of red tape. The 
bureaucracy has shown what it can do just as it did fifty 
years ago, and just as our own War Office did in the Boer 
War. Incompetent officialism is no monopoly of despotisms, 
but at any rate in a democracy there are people with a right 
to kick the officials. In Russia the only likely way of 
getting rid of an incompetent man is through his colleagues. 


ap Rs Czar is reported to. have said that the birth of his 

son was a sign that the war would end happily for 
Russia. The war must end happily by ending at all, but if 
he meant (naturally enough) that the happy result would be 
victory for Russia, there is room for doubt. It was better 
for Russia that her big columns never got beyond the neck 
of the heights of Inkerman, for there it was the drill- 
sergeant absolutism of Nicholas I. that was beaten and the 
serfs that were freed. It will be well for Russia if she has 
no triumphs to chronicle in her present conflict ; the bureau- 
cracy will fall the sooner. 


f the smaller combatant is wearied out and crushed, will 

not the officials say, ‘‘ Alone we did it’’ even as some 

of our War Office people tried to do over their own smaller 

but equally-bungled business? No, let the bureaucracy 

discredit itself to the full; it is hard on Nicolai Alexandro- 

vitch, but it will make life and reigning all the easier in the 
end for Alexei Nicolaievitch. 


Ring the bells and blow the trumpet, 
Get the biggest drum and thump it; 
Keep the joyful hip, hip, hips up 
Though the Japs have smashed some ships up; 
For the child of stronger sex is— 
Hail! His Babyship Alexis, 

Long imperial caresses 

Were restricted to princesses ; 
Prophets hinted low that Heaven 
Kept a prince till number seven, 
Imperator now and rex is 

The unprophesied Alexis, 


Days are dark, and yet there may be 
Better luck for Russia’s baby. 

He won’t know what teaching costs ef- 
fected by Pobyedonostseff, 

Pray that no reaction wrecks his 

Little life—august Alexis, 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. 


e have now reached the big-gooseberry or 
sea-serpent season of golf when golfing 
scribes, bereft of matter of current interest or 
suffering from the reaction of championship 
exploits, have to fall back on such subjects as 
the abolition of the stymie, the congestion at 
St. Andrews, or the chronicling of records 
and the killing of larks on the wing. The 
season has its uses, however, for it is now 
that golfers from all parts and representing 
the different schools of thought meet together 
on seaside links and views are interchanged 
to the forming of opinion on all golfing 


subjects. 
*Ehe stymie question may safely be left 
alone. It has been discussed ad 
nauseam in previous years and the abolition- 
ists have not advanced one single reason this 
year for their opinions that has not been heard 
and answered a thousand times before. The 
stymie remains firmly embedded in the 
respect and affection of all true golfers as an 
integral and essential part of the ancient 


game. 
“The congestion on 

St. Andrews links 
in the summer months 
is a serious thing for 
St. Andrews, but it does 
not affect the world of 
golf outside. There are 
not many places that 
suffer from over popu- 
larity, and the cunges- 
tion on the links is a 
thing that will probably 
cure itself since golfing 
people will naturally 
cease to go where they 
cannot play golf with 
any comfort. As there 
are now nigger minstrels 
on the beach and the 
authorities are about to 
erect a band kiosk on 
the links everything 
possible, humanly speak- 
ing, appears to be being 
done to keep golfing 
folk away. 


question of much greater, of even 

imperial, importance is the question of 
international golf. Here are we, having 
allowed the Americans to annex the amateur 
championship, so callous and so disorganised 
that we are not able to send any golfers to 
compete in the great Oly. pic Championship 
at St. Louis in the autumn, The Americans 
claim that the winner will be the world’s 
champion, on what grounds is not perhaps 
quite clear, but the fact remains that they are 
advertising the event all the world lover, and 
there is no doubt that it will attract a cosmo- 
politan array of golfers such as has never yet 
competed in any event. Mr. Travis is to 
compete, and unless some English golfer beats 
him he will, as holder of the English cham- 
pionship, be certainly hailed as the world’s 
champion. It is to be hoped that some of our 
crack players who have expressed themselves 
as by no means satisfied with Mr. Travis’s 
supremacy will seize this early opportunity of 
“recovering the ashes,” 


Bt apart from the St. Louis championship 

there is the question of an annual inter- 
national match between English and American 
teams. There is a general desire on both 
sides for the inauguration of this event, the 
way for which was paved by the highly 
successful tour of the Oxford and Cambridge 
Society’s team in the States last year. The 
Americans will have no difficulty in furnishing 
a team. Their golf is a highly-organised 
thing and the United States Golf Asso- 
ciation would have full authority to make all 
arrangements and nominate their team. But 
in this country there is no authoritative body 
who could or would undertake this necessary 
work. No team that went out on its own 
initiative could claim to represent the country 
no matter how it was composed, and its 
victory or defeat would not be held to involve 
the country’s honour or disgrace. The only 
body that could rightly undertake the adminis- 
tration of the match is the Royal and Ancient 
Golf Club of St. Andrews, but that august 
body contents itself with revising the rules 


THE ST. HELENA GOLF COURSE 


Showing Napoleon’s house, Longwood, in left background 


from time to time and with answering the 
conundrums to which they give rise ; it takes 
no part in guiding any new developments. 


tis true there is the International Committee’ 
appointed. to choose the teams for the> 


international matches between England and 
Scotland. Although it was appointed for that 
sole purpose it is an independent body whose 
members are not confined to the Royal and 
Ancient Club, and there seems to be no reason 
why its functions should not be extended so 
as to include the arrangements for all inter- 
national matches that may be played. It has 
the advantage of being already in existence 
and it is so constituted that any team it might 
choose and any arrangements it might make 
would command the assent of all golfers. 


afew golfers were Jately playing over the 

Troon links in the west of Scotland 
when the strains of a brass band reached 
their ears. “Is that from Zannhduser 2?” 
asked one as a familiar melody floated over 
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the links. ‘Na, sir,” interposed one of the 
caddies, ‘‘it’s a baund frae Airdrie.” 


he record for Ganton links ‘stands to the 
credit of Harry Vardon’ at 64, a score 
which even in these days ‘of phenomenal 
scoring seems to leave little room for improve- 
ment. E. Ray, who succeeded Vardon as the 
resident professional, has, however, done 
something that puts Vardon’s performance 
completely into the shade and may be taken 
as an index of what possibilities in the scoring 
may still remain. The first half of the round, 
which is the longest, Ray recently negotiated 
in the following figures :— 
3'35473) 353734 S29, 
One of the holes at which he took 4 is a short 
one usually done in 3. It is true that Ray 
did not maintain this form to the end of the 
round, but the scoring shows what is possible, 
and there can be no doubt that we have by 
no means come to the limit of golfing skill. 


(Oe picture this week shows part of the 

golf course on St: Helena, where the 
residents have a flourish- 
ing club. The building 
seen in the left back- 
ground is Longwood, 
the residence of Napo- 
leon J., where he died 
in 1821. 


<) P ROR tS, 

of which the Grand 
Duke Michael of Russia 
is president, is holding 
a Swiss championship 
meeting from August 29 
to September 2. Various 
other events for ladies 
and gentlemen besides 
the open amateur cham- 
pionship are down for 
decision, and handsome 
prizes are offered. En- 
tries must be made to 
the honorary secretary, 
Mr. S. Herbert Marsh, 
Hotel Sonnenberg, Lu- 
cerne, accompanied by 
theiplayer’s handicap and 
“ bogey” of home club. 


n interesting match was played recently 

at Llanwrtyd Wells between Mr. A. B, 
Bowden, who played with all his clubs, and 
Mr. H. R. Mortimer, who used a bow and 
arrow. The archer was considered to have 
holed out by piercing a card 43 in. in diameter 
placed beside the hole. The archer won by 
5 up and 4 to play and completed the round 
in seventy-two strokes. Down wind the 
arrow, which was shot very high, almost 
always beat the ball, but against the wind tke 
ball had the advantage. Matches of this 
kind have been played be‘ore in Scotland, and 
although they have always been fairly close 


the archer has invariably won. 
‘jane most important events in the near 
future are the Irish open amateur 
championship at Newcastle, co. Down, which 
begins on August 29, the Northern amateur 
championship at Lossiemouth on Septem- 
ber 7, and the South of Ireland champion- 
ship at Lahinch, which begins on September 8. 
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MOTOR. SPARKS—WEEK BY WEEK. 


The Cost of Motor Boating.— Water 
motoring costs infinitely less than dry land 
motor locomotion, A 20 ft. 6-8-h.p. river 
boat, complete with cushions, awnings, and 
lamps, ranges from £150 to £180 according 
to finish and upholstery. 45 each season will 
fit her out for the summer, and the running 
up-keep during the boating months and using 
her pretty constantly should rot amount to 
more than £20 to £25. 


Where Economy Comes in.—Few small 
motor-boat owners would dream of keeping a 
chauffeur ; the mechanism is so simple that 
any average intelligent man can soon learn to 
run his own craft. There is no bogey in the 
form of tyre bills to worry the motor boatman ; 
no summonses or vexatious police interference 
crumple the river rose-leaf ; and for the man 
who is satisfied with a 12 ft. 4-6-h.p. craft 
this can be bought at from £60to £75. The 
British motor-boat industry has been injured 
by the flooding of the market with jerry-built 
American boats, but buyers are now wary 
and they invest their money in British or 
French built motor 
boats. 


Petrol Consump- 
tion. — A 22-ft. river 
motor launch capable 
of carrying some eight 
or ten persons will run 
forty to fifty miles at 
an outlay on petrol 
of about 6s. 6d. to 
7s., which cannot be 
called an expensive 
day’s outing for such 
a large party. The 
great mistake made by 
many would-be boat 
motorists is to buy a 
second - hand motor 
and fit it to their own 
boats. Now the first 
law and prophets of 
motor boating is that 
your hull must be built 
for your engine and 
your engine for your 
hull. This sounds extravagant, but it comes 
cheaper in the end. 


Deaf Cyclists.—A suggestion is made by 
a “sufferer” that in order to protect the 
deaf cyclist from the onslaught of motorists 
all wheelers afflicted with deafness should be 
forced to affix a scarlet plate to the back of 
their machines. The suggestion might ex- 
tend to the stone-deaf pedestrian who loves 
to foregather with others of his ilk for hours 
at a time in the centre of busy highways and 
is the first to complain if he is hurt. 


The Manufacture of Chauffeurs.—The 
Automobile Club Journal feels injured at 
what it terms my “scathing attack” on the 
club’s system of training chauffeurs. The 
journal’s lamentations over my revelations 
only prove how true my remarks are, It says, 
“the club instructor does not pretend to turn 
out a perfect driver after a course of 
twelve lessons.” But this is exactly what the 
club does pretend to do. Among the official 
“special features” of the club occurs the 
following: ‘The club undertakes to train as 


is an exact reproduction to scale. 


motor servants men who may be sent to the 
club for that purpose by members.” Here isa 
definite promise. The way it is carried out is to 
give twelve perfunctory driving lessons for a fee 
of three guineas. When the course is finished 
the pupil is a motor smatterer, not a motor 
servant, and under the egis of the Auto- 
mobile Club is able to obtain a situation as 
chauffeur to the detriment of his employer 
and the danger of the public. 


A Case in Point.—I know several men 
who have employed these automobile club 
motor servants. It is sufficient to cite one 
case. A friend rejoiced with exceeding great 
joy at obtaining for £2 weekly a driver 
trained by the club. “ He must bea treasure,” 
he remarked, ‘ and the best possible driver 
since he is certified by the Automobile Club, 
the highest authority in such matters.’ The 
first time the man brought the car round 
my friend thought his chauffeur strangely 
nervous. Considering it was the very first 


time he had ever been alone on a car the 
chauffeur had a right to be nervous 


ir 
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A MOTOR CAR 


IN| MODEL 


This photograph represents a solid silver model of Lieut.-Colonel Mark Mayhew's Napier racing car, which 
The model was executed by the Goldsmiths and Silversmiths Company, 
Ltd., 112, Regent Street, W. This excellent model was presented to Lieut.-Colonel Mark Mayhew by Messrs, 
M. Napier and S, F. Edge to commemorate his success at Nice in the early part of this year on his racing car 


“Only Thirty Minutes.”—‘ We were out 
only thirty minutes,” said my friend, ‘“ but 
we had more close shaves and ran the public 
into more danger in that half-hour in traffic 
than I like to think about. Heaven sent us 


,a small puncture and my driver had to 
confess he had never seen a puncture mended ! 


That was the end of everything. I paid my 
Automobile Club-trained motor servant his 
42 and let him go. And I think, considering 
the danger of -putting such an incompetent 
novice in charge of an £800 car, to say 
nothing of the life of its owner and his family, 
that I got off very cheap at the price. But 
the sooner the Automobile Club discontinues 
the manufacture of chauffeurs on such lines 
as these the better for the reputation of 
motorists and the safety of the public.” A 
sentiment of my friend’s which I heartily 
endorse. 


“Eton Boy’s” Fraud.—A youth dressed 
as an “Eton boy” has been arrested on a 
curious charge of fraud. It was his practice 
to call at first-class hotels, inquire for an 
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“uncle”? who was coming by motor car, leave 
a note for him, return in half-an-hour, and 
express a fear that the car had broken down. 
The next step was to seek a telephone office, 
get into communication with the hotel 
manager, personate the motoring uncle 
stranded some twenty miles away with burst 
tyres, and inquire solicitously about his 
nephew, telling the manager to “look well 
after the young beggar ” until such time as the 
uncle’s broken-down car came along. The 
“young beggar’s” next logical sequence was 
to borrow a sovereign from the manager and 
decamp. He had lived by the game for 
many months, but he was caught out at 
Colchester. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


SANDHILLS.—Of the four cars you mention 


‘T have no hesitation whatsoever in saying 


that were I to choose for my own use I 
should prefer the 20-h.p. Humber. You will 
never regret your decision should you place 
your order with this firm, so well known for 
the sound British work- 
manship and “last” 
put into their cars. 
Personally I do not 
know the roads of your 
district, but the Hum- 


ber is a good _hill- 
climber, and at the 
reliability trials and 


hill-climb held in Notts 
the 10-12-h.p. Humber 


defeated ten other 
higher - powered and 
more costly cars. 


During the 1903 trials 
in Ireland the Humber 
won two of the most 
important cups for 
speed and hill-climbing, 
defeating thirty-eight 
continental and British 
cars of good type. 
The new 20-25-h.p. 
Humber is a_ most 
luxurious and well- 
balanced car with a 
long wheel-base, which makes it. delightfully 
easy riding. The present price to clear this 
season’s models is 450 guineas with tonneau 
body and 469 guineas double phaeton side 
entrance. If I can be of any further assist- 
ance I shall be glad ; it is a great pleasure to 
receive and answer such inquiries. 


AQUAMOBILE. — So far the ordinary 
motor tailors have not devoted much attention 
to motor-boating kit. You will find save for 
ornamental river work that nothing but water 
and drench-proof garments will give comfort 
to a motor boatman. The North British 
Rubber Company of 1, Long Acre, London, 
and Edinburgh, is one of the first firms to 
make a speciality of motor-boat kits, and you 
will find wide range, economy in price, and 
smart cut and finish at this firm’s depdts. 


The Editor of this page is at all times very glad to 
answer inquiries from correspondents, in all branches of 
motor matters and to give advice on the various makes 
of cars. The advice given in each instance will be 
absolutely disinterested and will be tendered for the 
advantage of those who ask for the Editor's views on 
individual cars and accessories, 
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Dresses for the Horse Show. — The 
Dublin Horse Show is always the signal for 
as varied a display of toilettes as can well be 


imagined. Recollections of summer modes 
and foreshadowings of autumn are brought 
together in the most curious commingling, 
and tweeds and muslins jostle each other in 
friendly rivalry. A very pretty walking gown 
intended for Leopardstown which I examined 
last week was carried out in mauve voile, 
mounted in very narrow vertical tucks 
reaching about 12 in. down the skirt, a 
plain space intervening, after which the tucks 
recommenced to the same depth, the re- 
mainder consisting of a deep flounce with a 
few tucks surrounding it just above the hem. 
The white cloth costumes are, however, in 
my estimation the prettiest and most suitable 
of all, and I have seen some charming 
Ernest gowns of this material, the very acme 
of smartness, adorned with gold buttons and 
fashioned with that perfection of simplicity 
which characterises everything that emanates 
from the showrooms at 185, Regent Street. 


Some Examples. — Another attractive 
costume which is to make its dédu¢ this 
week is a thin faced cloth in a pale, almost 
oyster-grey, shade with revers and little turn- 
over collar of amethyst velvet embroidered in 
grey and silver. It is double-breasted and 
fashioned with a deep basque while amethyst 
buttons complete the scheme, and the skirt is 
perfectly plain and unadorned save for a few 
rows of stitching at the base. For evening 
dress during the “ great days” of the Dublin 
week I was shown a gown of white satin with 
a long pointed bodice cut low and square in 
front and nearly high in the back, the whole 
being trimmed with gold crochet work, a very 
fashionable item just now. The square train 
was quite a novel feature as regards construc- 
tion, being cut open in the centre to about 
18 in., the corners turned back and veiled 
in gold crochet while the under skirt of 
white taffetas was covered with little 
frills of mousseline de soie edged with 
narrow gold braid, the whole pre- 
senting a most handsome and rich 
effect. 


Wrinkles.—Some of the 
most favoured colours for 
the beginning of the “fall” 
are the lighter tones of grey 
and brown, and for trim- 
ming there are shades of 
garnet and ruby. The 
more vivid reds are rather 
tabooed for the present, and 
there is every indication that 
green will take precedence 
of blue in the autumn sar- 
torial schemes. A novel 
arrangement for the more dressy description 
of gown are cockades of velvet, one of which 
is worn on the left side of the corsage rather 
high up while the other appears at the waist- 
line on the right. They give a decided finish 
to the gown, a touch of velvet being a becoming 
adjunct at all times. They are rather large, and 
though generally of a contrasting and rather 
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bright shade they are only worn with what 
is best described as a self-trimmed gown. A 
couple of burnt-orange rosettes on a brown 
voile gown was one of the prettiest combina- 
tions I have seen, the gown itself being 
trimmed with rows and rows of narrow velvet 
ribbon in the same shade of nut brown. 


COSTUME MADE FOR THE DUBLIN HORSE SHOW 


Of mignonette-green cloth trimmed with coarse black braid, embroidered revers, 
and waistcoat of white cloth; white felt hat trimmed with pale pink poppies 


Dress at the Villes d’Eaux.—A return 
from foreign haunts has left me a little bit 
discontented with our own methods of spend- 
ing a holiday. In France the woman of 
to-day is always suitably dressed. She has 
learnt the value of linen, and at the little 
seaside resort where I spent a week it was 
linen throughout the day, but such smart 
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embroidered linen—simple with the sim- 
plicity of perfection and always of a descrip- 
tion which will in nowise interfere with the 
ordinary avocations of seaside life. And when 
dinner-time makes its appearance what a 
change from the simple seductiveness of the 
linen dress to the ornate charm of the demi- 
toilette and the picturesque chapeau ; and how 
thoroughly they understand the art of the 
demi-toilette in France. It has been brought 
to a fine art indeed, and the gospel of detail 
is so carefully thought out that there is 
absolutely nothing left to be desired. 


Casino Wear.—Ore of the prettiest demi- 
toilette gowns I have ever seen was carried 
out in oatmeal-coloured chiffon over taffetas 
of the same colour. The bodice was 
composed of a mélange of accordion- 
pleated chiffon and the finest cream lace 
with a series of little bows down the 
front of pale turquoise-blue satin ribbon, 
and the skirt was fashioned of accordion- 
pleated flounces headed with a pale blue 
satin ribbon run through a hem of the 
chiffon, while there was a soft ceinture of 
the satin ribbon to correspond caught in 
front with a Jong amber buckle. The 
large Romney hat worn with it was in 
black straw trimmed with a_ cluster 
of black plumes and not a hint of colour 
of any description. Another pretty frock 
of white crépe de chine was trimmed to 
the knees with festoons of the palest pink 
satin ribbon gathered into tiny flounces, 

the festoons crossing each other 
so as to form an almost lattice- 
work effect. A large brown crin 
hat adorned with pale pink roses 
accompanied it, and the wearer 
had one of the pretty new Pom- 
padour crépe scarves or fichus 
round her shoulders—white with a 
pattern of pale pink rosebuds and 
bows of ribbon. 


Millinery—As a matter of 
fact, thinking it over dispassion- 
ately, I am inclined to the opinion 
that I have seen more brown 
hats which really took my fancy 
during my sojourn abroad than 
any other. A bright brown rush 
with hanging clusters of purple 
plums with the bloom upon them 
was one scheme which struck me 
as being particularly wcll adapted 
for autumn wear, and there was 
a brown fail/e trimmed with little 
green apples which accompanied 
a gown of the very palest green 
etamine. The most fashionable 
brown for the autumn is, however, 
of a different and hardly such a 
pretty shade, being more of a reddish terra- 
cotta, but itis warm and cosy and becoming to 
most people whether fair or dark, and itis safe 
to prophesy for ita very decided vogue. It is, 
of course, most used in connection with the new 
millinerial schemes which have already been 
decided upon in the world of fashion, and so 
interesting are the novel developments that 
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they are well worthy of a word or two on 
their own account. As regards the picture hats 
they will be very much the same as they have 
been during the summer season, but they will 
be worn with a wise discretion—a discretion 
that bears the fact always in mind that 
high crowns and broad brims have already 
reached the purlieus of Brixton and Clapham 
Junction. 


Autumn Modes.—The newest chapeaux 
have a distinct point in front and are worn 
well forward, while it is interesting to learn 
that the brims are narrower and there isa 
decided dip over the hair at the back. As to 
the velvet flowers they are so beautiful and 
so varied that I prophesy they will run a 
close race with the always popular paradise 
and ostrich plumes. Nature’s garden never 
evolved such dahlias and asters, orchids and 
roses, as will bloom in the sacred millinerial 
precincts in Paris, but we have long ago 
given up a slavish adherence to nature’s 
laws and the exquisite tones of plum, brown, 
orange, and blue go a long way towards accus- 
toming the most bigoted among us to abandon 
our pet theories. In add.tion to the flowers 
there are some very-notable invasions in the 
matter of buckles, and with the prospect of 
painted leather being greatly in favour during 
the winter months for buckles and belts I 
should like to suggest it as being a particularly 
charming occupation for clever fingers. True, 
we no longer live in times like those of Jane 
Austen when a woman’s resources were strictly 
limited and when even the redoubtable 
‘““Emma,” who was a veritable paragon 
of learning, decided at one time to devote 
her days in lieu of matrimony to music 
and carpet work as though every other 
occupation would desert her with the narrow- 
ing horizon of middle age. Nevertheless 
the ways of art are very weary ones and 
often very unproductive, and a little “ pot- 
boiling” in the matter of painting will pro- 
bably not come amiss to those who find it 
very hard indeed to keep a balance to their 
accounts. In these days of luxurious evening 
attire hand-painted effects will always find a 
market, and many people are prepared to pay 
a big price for. really handsome work, so that 
I am quite hopeful with regard to the painted 
leathers. 


Furs.—I have been bombarded of late 
with queries regarding the new furs which 
will be in fashion this season. On the more 
elaborate fur coats the broderies will be rich 
and striking, but there will be numbers of 
plain, unadorned garments, and to a 
great extent there will be more of 
the cheaper furs in vogue this year 
than last. Black pony is one of the 
new departures, and this is a dyed 
fur which to a certain extent will 
take the place of broadtail and 
caracul, although these latter will 
be far more popular than they were 
last year. There will be a great fancy 
for “ yetta” for trimming purposes, 
which being interpreted is calf skin 
pur et simple, and is a beautifully-marked 
pelt in cream and fawn. It will be much 
embroidered, so that probably its original 
condition will be hardly recognisable in the 
majority of cases. Dyed kolinsky is another 
fur which is attracting a great deal of atten- 
tion, and this is almost better known as red 
sable, while sable itself, and more particularly 
the Russian pelt, as well as mink and sable- 
dyed squirrel are all promised a very large 
measure of popularity in modistic circles. 


MY LADY’S MIRROR. 
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Concerning Tailor-mades.—In the realm 
of the tailor-mades the autumn fashions are 
occupying the attention of the ‘‘ powers that 
be” to a great extent at present. It is quite 
understood in modistic circles that walking 
suits will be very much trimmed with fur— 
on the body portion that is rather than the 
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AN AUTUMN COUNTRY COAT 


Sketched at D. H. Evans and Co., Ltd. 


skirts. In many cases where the long, tight- 
fitting costumes are worn the revers and cuffs 
will be bordered with mink or other short-haired 
pelt, and, as I said before, ermine as a lining 
or a trimming is promised a very important 
place indeed. Wide flat braids will besides 
be employed a good deal so that we may 
reasonably look for not a few examples of the 
military braiding down the front of the coats 
in the “guards” and “hussar” patterns, 
which are wonderfully becoming, and one of 
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the smartest autumn costumes I have seen 
is carried out in that lovely shade of blue 
worn by French officers in the chasseur 
and hussar regiments, the plain, tight-fitting 
coat being elaborately adorned. with coarse 
black braid in 1}-in. width and long black 
“barrel” buttons. 


Vogue for Light Material.—It is astonish- 
ing, too, how much the thin materials, such as 
voile, crépe, etamine, and others of a like 
description, are worn by well-dressed women 
during the winter. Naturally, of course, | am 
not alluding to the tailor-made costumes, but 
last year the most elaborate gowns of these 
fabrics were to be seen under the handsome 
fur coats, and next season there is every rea- 
son to suppose that they will be more in vogue 
than ever. There is a fancy, too—which is to 
be noticed in many of the new Paris costumes 
and which will be equally pronounced during 
the autumn months—for the skirt composed 
of two flounces, each flounce being adorned 
with from three to five bands of velvet in 
eraduated widths. The flounces are deep, 


the upper one 
reaches above the 
knees, and _ this 


style of decoration 
is naturally more 
adapted to dresses 
of the material of 
which I have been 
speaking that are 
sufficiently amen- 
able to lend them- 
selves to elaborate 
trimming. 


A Seasonable 
Coat.—I am always 
preaching the ne- 
cessity for every 
woman to procure 
a good tailor-made 
“overcoat” at this 
season of the year 
for her country 
visits such as will 
answer the purpose for motoring and other 
occasions as well, and at D. H. Evans and 
Co., Oxford Street, 1 have seen such cosy, 


hr workmanlike examples that I cannot urge 


you too strongly to go and inspect them 
on your own account on the earliest occa- 
sion possible, They are to be had in quite 
a diversity of different styles and materials, 
the one in the sketch being carried out in 
a dark greenish shade of Harris tweed, 
the two box pleats in front being put in 
under the points of the yoke and stitched 
securely down on either side. The belt 
fastens loosely round the waist, and there 
are big horn buttons to complete the effect, 
while the sleeves of the coat are wide and 
full and gathered into tight cuffs at the 
wrists. The hat worn with it is one of the 
new autumn models carried out in grey 
felt draped round the crown with royal-blue 
miroir velvet with a chow or rosette of 
the same at the side-front, and which is 
caught in place with a large ornamental 
arrow in steel and gun metal. It is a costume 
which is the very thing for presenting a stout 
resistance to wind and weather when motor- 
ing, and which in the chill of an autumn 
evening suggests a very acceptable wrap for 
those who have been indulging in golf 
throughout the day. I have already paid 
my tribute to the very charming shooting 
costumes which D. H. Evans and Co. are 
showing just now. DELAMIRA. 


